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The. Antiquary ; By the Author of “ Waverley” and “* Guy 
Manncring,” 3 vols. 12mo..Pp., 1056, Il. -As..t!! -. Constable 
& Co. Edinburgh ; Longman & Ca. London, 1816, 


In the “ advertisement,” prefixed to these yolumes, the intel- 
ligent author, informs his readers, that the present work com- 
Pletes his original plan, the object of which was to delineate 
the manners of the Scotch, at three different periods of time 
~the beginning, the middle, and the eluse, of the last century. 
He expresses his regret at his inability to combine’ minute 
description of manners, with. ‘an artificial and combined nar- 
ration. But, in our opinion, he, bas\no cause for any such 
regret ; as his three different works are, so written as to interest 
ihe feclings of his rédders, ‘to fix their'attention, and to satisfy 
evely reasonable expectation. “They display, indeed, an 
iNumate knowledge of human nature, but’ seldom perceptible 
1 modern compositions of a similar kinds and -both the 
matter and the manner entitle the author ta,a very, high station 
mm the ranks of the first-rate novellists of the present age. 
The * Antiquary” hithself is: thus ‘introduced’ to our notice, 
vhiledinneris preparing for hin) and:for a travellitig companion, 
whom he had metiwith in.the-Edinbuigh stage-coach, at an 
fan on the road to Fairport. Tr ee t Legese | 
No. 218, Pol, 50, Juty, 1816, X x 
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«« Jonathan Oldenbuck, or Oldinbuck, by popular contractiog 
Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, was the second son of a gentleman pos. 
sessed of a small property in the neighbourhood of a thriving sea-port 
town, on the north-eastern coast of Scotland, which, for various 
reasons, we shall denominate Fairport. They had been established 
for several generations as land-holders in the county, and in most 
shires of England would have been accounted a family of some 
standing. But the shire of was filled with gentlemen of 
more ancient descent and larger fortunes. In the last generation, 
also, the neighbouring gentry had been almost uniformly jacobites, 
while the proprietors of Monkbarns, like the burghers of the town 
near which they were settled, were steady assertors of the Protestant 
succession. The latter had, however, a pedigree of their own, on 
which they prided themselves as much as those who despised them 
valued their respective Saxon, Norman, or Celtic, genealogies. The 
first Oldenbuck, who had settled in their family mansion shortly 
after the reformation, was, they asserted, descended from one of the 
original printers of Germany, and had left his country in consequence 
of the persecutions directed against the professors of the reformed 
religion. He had found a refuge in the town near which his po 
terity dwelt, the more readily that he was a sufferer in the Protestant 
cause, and certainly not the less so, that he brought with him money 
énough to purchase the small estate of Monkbarns, then sold bya 
dissipated laird to whose father it had been gifted, with other chorch- 
lands, upon the dissolution of the great and wealthy monastery to 
which it had belonged. The Oldenbucks were, therefore, loyal 
subjects on all occasions of insurrection ; and, as they kept upa 
yo intelligence with the borough, it chanced that the Laird of 

onkbarns, who flourished in 1745, was Provost of the town daring 
that ill-fated year, and had exerted himself with much spirit in favour 
of King George, and even been put 'to'expences on that score, whieh, 
according to the liberal conduct of the existing government towards 
their friends,* had never been repaid him. By dint of solicitation, 
however, and borough interest, he contrived to gain a place in the 
customs, and, being a frugal careful man, bad found himself enabled 
to add considerably to bis paternal fortune. He had only two sons, 
of whom, as we have hinted, the present Jaird was the younger, 
two daughters, one of whom still flourished in single blessednes, 
and the other, who was greatly more juvenile, made a love- 
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* There is a crooked kind of selfish policy in some governments 
which lesds them rather to bribe enemies, than to reward frien 
Of the honesty of such policy there scarcely can be two opiniods; 
but the result of it often is, and always ought to be, to disgust theit 
friends without conciliating their enemies. At the period to whic 
the observation more sordid applies, fhe men who took the pat 


of the Government in Scotland coild be but ill-repaid by the bouaty 
of the crown, for the danger which they tan, and for the odiu® 
which they incurred.—Rev. 
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with @ Captain in the Forty-twa, who had no other fortune but his 
commission and a highland pedigree. Poverty disturbed a union 
which love would otherwise have made happy, and Captain M‘Intyre, 
ig justice to bis wife and two infants, a boy and girl, had found 
himself obliged to seek his fortune in the East-Indies. Being ordered 

an expedition against Hyder Ally, the detachment to which be 
belonged was cut off, and no news ever reached his unfortunate wife 
whether he fell in battle, or was murdered in prison, or survived, in 
what the habits of the Indian tyrant rendered a hopeless Captivity. 
She sunk under the accumulated load of grief and uncertainty, aud 
left her children to the charge of her brother, the existing laird of 
Monkbarns. 

“ The history of that proprietor is soon told. Being, as we have 
aid, a second son, his father destined him to a share in a substantial 
mercantile concern, carried on by some of his maternal relations. 
From this Jonathan's mind revolted in the most irreconcileable 
manner. He was then put apprentice to the profeseion of a writer, 
attorney, in which he profited so far, that he made himself master 
of the whole forms of feudal investitures, and showed such pleasure 
in reconciling their incongruities, and uraciag their origin, that bis 
master had great hope he would one day be an able conyeyancer, 
Bat he halted upon the threshold, and, though he acquired some 
knowledge of the origin and system of the law of his country, be 
could never be persuadad to apply it to lucrative and practical pur- 
poses. It was not from any inconsiderate neglect of the advantages 
attending the possession of money that he thus deceived the hope 
of hismaster. ‘ Were he thoughtless, or light headed, or rei sue 
‘prodigus,’ said his instructor, ‘1 would know what to make of 
‘bim. But he never pays away a shilling, without looking anxiously 
‘after the change, makes his six-pence go farther than another lad’s 
‘half-crown, and will ponder over an old black-letter copy of the 
‘Acts of Parliainent for days, rather than go to the golf or the 
‘change-house ; and yet he will .not bestow one of those days on a 
‘little business of routine, that would pat twenty shillings in his 
‘pocket—-a strange mixture of frugality and industry, and negligent 
“indolence—I don’t know what to make of him.’ 

“ But in process of time his pupil gained the means of making 
What he pleased of himself, for, his father having died, was not 

survived by his eldest son, an arrant fisher and fowler, whe 
atted this life, in consequence of a cold caught in his vocation, 
while shooting ducks in the swamp called Kitilefitting-moss, not- 
Withstanding his having drunk a bottle of brandy that very nighit to 
the cold out of his stomach. Jonathan, therefore, succeeded 
lothe estate, and with it to the means of subsisting without the hated 
ery of the law. His wisbes were very moderate , and as the 
feat of his small property rose with the improvement of the country, 
#00n greatly exceeded his wants and expenditure ; and, though too 
Indolent to make money, he was by no means insensible to the 
£ Of beholding it accumulate. The. burghers of the twa 
Xx2 
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near which he lived regarded him with some sort of envy, a3 one 
who affected to divide himself from their rank in society, and whose 
studies and pleasures seemed to them alike incomprehensible. Some 
habits of hasty irritation he had contracted, partly, it was said, in the 
borough of Fairport, from an early disappointment in love, in virtue 
of which he had commenced Misogymist, as be called it, but yet 
more by the obsequious attention paid to bim by his maiden sister and 
his orphan niece, whom he had trained to consider him as the greatest 
man upon earth, and whom he used to boast of as the only women 
he had ever seen who were well broke-in and bitted to obedience; 
though, it must be owned, Miss Grizzy Oldbuck was sometimes apt 
to jihb when he pulled the reins too tight. The rest of his character 


must be gathered from the story, and we dismiss with pleasure the 
tiresome task of recapitulation.” 


Such is the hero of this tale, in whose character will be 
found many striking traits of originality. His conduct is 
rendered perfectly consistent with his principles and opinions; 
and he rises in the estimation of the reader as he accompanies 
him in his progress through that portion of his life, the trans- 
actions of which are recorded in these pages. 

Oldbuck endeavoured, as far as politeness would allow, to 
sift his fellow traveller, as to his quality, family, and desti- 
nation. But all he could learn of him was, that his name was 
Lovell, and that he was going to Fairport, where, if be liked 
the place, he might be induced to pass some time. The Anti- 
quary, on their arrival at Fairport, recommended his young 
companion to the house of a widow, for lodgings, but adopted 
the prudent precaution of declaring him to be a stranger, aud 
that he would not be answerable for any debts which Lovell 
might contract. 

On the fifth day after his arrival, Lovell resolved to pay 4 
visit to the Antiquary, who resided on an eminence, which did 
hot overlook, but which looked-over, the town of Fairport, 
to the harbour and shipping beyond it. He found the house 
ancient, irregular, and extensive ; composed of . different 
buildings, erected according to the necessities of the different 
proprietors, and connected together without the smallest regal 
to method, order, or convenience. He was received cordially, 
and, with some cifficulty, was ushered, through winding pas 
sages, t) Jidbuck’s study, which he found enveloped in dust, 
from the recent operation of a broom, which was seldom 
allowed to salute the venerable floor. 


‘It was, indeed, some time before Lovell could, through the 
thick atmosplere, perceive in what sort of den his friend had com 
siructed his retreat. It was a lofty room of middling size, obscore'? 
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lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end was entirely 
occupied by book -shelves, greatly too limited in space for the number 
of volumes placed upon them; which were, therefore, drawn up in 
ranks of two and three piles deep, while numberless others littered 
the floor and the tables, amid a chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of 
parchment, bundles of: papers, pieces of old armour, swords, dirks, 
helmets, and highland targets. Behind Mr. Oldbuck’s seat, (which 
was af ancient leathern-covered easy-chair, worn smooth by constant 
se) was a huge oaken cabinet, decorated at each corner with Dutch 
cherubs, having their duck-wings displayed, and their jolter-headed 
visages. placed between them. ‘The top of this cabinet was covered 
with busts, and Roman Jamps, and pater, intermingled with one or 
twobronzed figures. The walls of the apartment were partly clothed with 
grim old tapestry, representing the memorable story of Sir Gawaine’s 
wedding, in which full jastice was done to the ugliness of the Lothely 
lady ; although, to judge from his own looks, the gentle knight had 
less reason to be disgusted with the match, on account of disparity of 
outward favour, than the romancer has given us to understand. The 
rest of the room was pannelled, or wainscotted, with black oak, 
against which hung two or three portraits in armour, being characters 
in Scottish history, favourites of Mr. Oldbuck, and as many in tie- 
wigs and laced coats, staring representatives of his own ancestors. 
A large old-fashioned oaken table was covered with a profusion of 
papers, parchments, books, and non-descript trinkets and gew-gaws, 
which seemed to have little to recommend them, besides rust and the 
antiquity which it indicates. In the midst of this wreck of ancient 
books and materials, with a gravity equal to Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage, sat a large black cat, which. to a superstitious eye, might 
have presented the genius loci, the tutelar demon of the apartment. 
The floor, as well as the table and chairs, was overflowed by the same 
mare magnum of miscellaneous trampery, where it would have been 
as impossible to find any individual article wanted as to put it to any 
use- when discovered. 

“ Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find one’s way to 
‘chair, without stumbling over a prostrate folio, or the still more 
awkward mischance of overturning some piece of Roman or ancient 
British pottery, and, when the chair was attained, it had to be dis- 
eocumbered, with a careful hand, of engravings which might have 
received damage, and of antique spurs and buckles, which would 
certainly have occasioned it to any sudden occupant. Of this, the 
Antiquary made Lovel particularly aware, adding, that his friend, the 

‘Doctor Heavysterne from the Low Countries, had sustained 
Much injury by sitting down suddenly and incautiously on three 
mMcient calthrops, or craw-taes, which had been lately dug up in the 

near Bannockburn, and which, dispersed by Robert Bruce, to 
aerate the teet of the English Chargers, came thus, in process of 
ime, to endamage the sitting part of a learned Professor of Utrecht.” 


Such was the study of this learned Antiquary, of a piece, 
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it must be confessed, with its master. It was well-stockes 
with suitable curiosities, and the books, which were numerous, 
and selected with a view to his own favourite pursuits, were 
not remarkable for the taste and splendour of their binding, 
nor yet for the price which they had cost. 


** The collection was, indeed, a curious one, and might well be 
envied by an amateur. Yet it was not collected at the enormons 
prices of modern times, which are sufficient to have appalled the 
most determined, as well as earliest, bibliomaniac upon record, whom 
we take to have been none else than the renowned Don Quixote de iy 
Mancha, as, among other slight indications of an infirm under 
standing, he is stated, by his voracious historian, Cid Hamet Benen. 
geli, to have exchanged fields and farms for folios and quartos of 
chivalry. In this species of exploit, the good Knight-errant has been 
imitated by Lords, Knights, and Esquires, of our own day, though 
we have not yet heard of any that has mistaken an inn for a castle, 
or laid his lance in rest against a windmill. Mr. Oldbuck did not 
follow these collectors in such excess of expenditure ; but, taking 2 
pleasure in the personal labour of forming his library, saved his purse 
atthe expence of his time and toil. He was no encourager of 
that ingenious race of peripatetic middlemen, who, trafficking 
between the obscure keeper of a stall and the eager amateur, make 
their profit at once of the ignorance of the former, and the deat- 
bought skill and taste of the latter. When such were mentioned in 
his hearing, he seldom failed to point out how necessary it was to 
arrest the object of your curiosity in its first transit, and to teil his 
favourite story of Snuffy Davy and Caxten’s Game at Chess, 
‘ Davy Wilson,’ be said, ‘ commonly called Snuffy Davy, from bis 
inveterate addiction to black rappee, was the very prince of scouts 
for searching blind alleys, celars, and stalls, for rare volumes 
He had the scent of a slow-hound, Sir, and the snap of a bull-deg. 
He would detect you an old black-letter ballad among the leaves of a 
law-paper, and find an editio princeps under the mask of a school 
Corderius. Snuffy Davy bought the ‘ Game of Chess, 1474,’ the 
first book ever printed in England, from a stall in Holland, for about 
two groshen, or two-pence of our money. He sold it to Osborne 
for twenty pounds, and as many books as came to twenty pounds 
more. Osborne resold this inimitable windfall to Dr. Askew for sixty 
guineas. ‘ At Dr. Askew's sale, continued the old.gentlemad, 
kindling as he spoke, ‘ this inestimable treasure blazed forth in it 
full value, and was purchased by royalty itself, for one hundred and 
seventy pounds! Could a copy now occur, Lord only knows, he 
ejaculated, with a deep sigh and Jifted-up hands, ‘ Lord only knows 
what would be its ransom ;’ and yet it was originally secured, by skill 
aud research, for the equivalent of two-pence sterling. Happy 
thrice happy, Snuffy Davy ! and blessed were the times when thy 
industry could be so rewarded,’ ”’ 
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The anecdote of this Game of Chess is no fiction of the 
imagination, but is founded on a fact which actually occurred, 
Iodeed, it would be difficult to extend ridicule, on the subject 
of the prevailing Bibliomania, beyond the reality ; for nothing 
ean exceed the absurdity of the rage, or the extent to which it 
isearried. Indeed, we have sometimes thought that it would 
furnish a good ground to a next heir for an application to the 
Chancellor for a statute of lunacy. It is here lashed, not with 
harsh severity, but with gentle sarcasm. 


“ Lovel was not a little amused at hearing the old gentleman 
rin on in this manner, and, however incapable of entering into the 
fall merits of what he beheld, he admired, as much as could have 
been expected, the various treasures which Oldbuck exhibited. 
Here were editions esteemed as being the first, and there stood those 
scarcely less regarded as being the last and best ; here was a book 
valued because it had the author's final improvements; and there 
another which (strange to tell!) was in request because it wanted 
them. One was precious because it was a folio, another because it 
was a duodecimo ; some because they were tall, some because they 
were short ; the merit of this lay in the title-page, of that in the 
arrangement of the word Finis. There was, it seemed, no peculiar 
distinction, however trifling or minute, which might not give value 
toavolume, providing the indispensable quality of scarcity, or rate 
occurrence, was attached to it.” 


The ridicule on this rage, for rage it certainly is, is well- 
founded. In the neighbourhood of our Antiquary, lived Sir 
Arthur Wardour, an old Tory, and a Baronet, who piqued 
himself on the nobility, purity, and antiquity, of his race. 
He formed rather a curious contrast with Oldbuck, who was a 
staunch Whig, and who valued a man rather for his worth 
than his family. The Baronet had a daughter, young and 
beautiful, as all heroines of novels must necessarily be, and 
Lovel Was asked to mect them at dinner, at Monkbarns, 
On the same spot, too, lived one of those licensed beggars, 
who, in Scotland, are termed gaberlunzies, and who appear 
to partake of the mixed character of an itinerant mendicant 
and a fool, of old times. Such are the principal personages 
brought forward in this piece; and, it must be confessed, 
they form an interesting group, and are placed in situations, 
and attended with incidents, which draw forth their respective 
characters to the greatest advantage. ; 

Having introduced our readers to the Dramatis Persone, 
and furnished them with some traits of their characters, we 
shall refer them to the book itself for further information. 


The story is not sufficiently regular for us to follow the thread 
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of it; nor is the nafrative of events so continued and $6 
unbroken as to admit of an intelligible abridgement. Tie 
composition is good, though the constant intervention of 
Scotch terms occasions a great interruption to an English 
reader, notwithstanding the glossary at the end of the third 
volume. The principles are sound, and the sentiments 
interspersed through the work are such as to convey a very 
favourable tdea of the author’s intellectual powers and moral 
faculties. His ‘* Waverly,” ** Guy Mannering,” and “ Ap. 
tiquary,”’ are worthy of a standing place in every library, as 
they may be taken up, with pleasure, at any time, and will 
always afford a rational employment for a leisure hour. 
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‘Christabel, &e. By S.'T. Coleridge, Esq. Second Edition!! 
Svo. Pp. 64. 4s. 6d. Murray. 1816. 





Tnese verses have been ushered into the world by a new 
species of puff direct; under the auspices of Lord Byron, 
who, as the newspapers iaformed the public, had read them in 
manuscript, and, in a letter to the author, had called Chriss 
tabel, it seems, a “ singularly wild and beautiful Poem.” 
The artifice has succeeded so far as to force it into a second 
edition ! for what woman of fashion would not purchase a book 
recommended by Lord Byron? For our part, we confess, 
that the perusal of it has excited in our minds, nothing but 
astonishment and disgust ; we have discovered in it, wildness 
enough to confound common-sense, but, not having the 
acuteness of the noble bard, the beauty of the composition 
has wholly eluded our observation. 

As any attempt to characterize such versification would be 
vain, the only mode by which any thing like an adequate idea 
of its wildness and its beauty can be conveyed, is by laying # 
specimen of the composition before our readers. And that we 
may not be suspected of unfair dealing towards the poet, we 
shall extract the very first lines. 


«© *Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have waken’d the crowing cock ; 
Ta—whit !——Tu—whoo ! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 


*« Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock, 
She makes answer to the clock, 
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Coleridge’s Christabel. 


Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short bowls, not overloud ; 

Some says she sees my lady's shroud.” 


Whoever has taste enough to relish this introduction, may 

ruse the tale, or vision, or reverie, or whatever it may be 
called; when he will learn, how my Lady Christabel, the 
daughter of this “ Baron rich,” had strayed out, one chilly, 
but not dark, night, into a neighbouring wood, 


«« The night is chil, the cloud is grey, 
‘Tis a month béfore the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowly up this way"— 


in order to pray for her absent lover. “The only reason 
assitned for the strange preference given to the wood over her 
own chamber, as the scene of her evening orisons, is, that 
she had had some strange dreams the night before. 


‘* Dreams, that made her moan and leap, 
As on her bed she lay in sleep.” 


Behind an oak tree, Christabel discovers 





** A damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white; 

Her neck, hér feet, her arms were bare, 
And the jewels disordered in her hair. 

I guess, "twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly !” 


Frightful, indeed, to see a handsome girl, half naked, 
exposed to the chill damps of an April night! The lady tells 
Christabel that her name is Geraldine, that her father is 
Lord Roland de Vaux, of Tryermaine, that she had been 
forced from home by five Knights, who were strangers to her, 
but who had left her in the wood, and promised to return. 
Christabel, moved by this tale of distress, conducts the lady to 
her father’s castle. The Baron and his family had all retired 
to rest, it seems, while Miss Christabel had been employed in 
saying her prayers in the wood. But she had taken the 
prudent precaution to put the key in her pocket. 


and Christabe] 

Took the key that fitted well ; 
A little door she opened strait, 
All in the middle of the gate ; 
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The gate that was ironed within and withont, 
Where an army in battle-array had marched out.” 


The lady was extremely fatigued, and requested to go to bed 
without delay ; which request appears to have produced a very 
extraordinary effect on the mastiff-biteh, who was introduced 
to our notice, at the opening of the poem. 


** Outside ber kennel, the mastit¥ old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did vot awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 
Never till now she utter’d yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch ; 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch >” 


They reached, however, fair Christabel’s chamber in safety ; 
when Christabel trimmed her lamp—and gave her guest some 
wine. 


** Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 
Her fair large eyes gave glitter bright, 

And from the floor whereon she sank 
The lofty lady stood upright ! 

She was most beautiful to see, 


Geraldine requests Christabel to get inte bed before her, 
which she does ; but, not being inclined to sleep, she rose in 
her bed, and laying her check on her hand, looked through the 
curtains at her destined bed-fellow ; when, 


‘¢ full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 
And she’s to sleep by Christabel.” 


She got into bed, took Christabel in her arms, and said, 


‘« In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell 
Which is Lord of thy utterance, Christabel !” 


We suppose, it is meant, by this, to inform us that Chris- 
tabel is bewitched ! 
In the morning Christabel introduced her guest to her 
father, who was infinitely pleased with her, and resolved to 
e her cause, and, like a preux chevalier, to avenge the 
insult that had been offered her. While, however, she #p- 
red all beauty to Sir Leoline, she appeared all deformity © 
hristabel. 
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Coleridge’s Christabel, &c. 


** A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady's eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 
And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she look'd askance !— 
One moment—and the sight was fled ! 
But Christabel in dizzy trance, 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground— 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound.” 


When Christabel recovered from the kind of trance into 
which she had been thrown, she earnestly besought her father 
to send the woman away; but being, by the spell it is sup- 
posed, prevented from stating her reasons for such request, 
her father expressed his displeasure, paid greater attention 
to Geraldine, and dispatched a messenger to her father, to 
inform him where his daughiter had taken shelter— and thus 
énds ‘ this singelarly wild and beautiful poem ’—that js, all 
éf it that is, at present, printed. But, in his preface, the 
author threatens us with three more parts. It is to be hoped, 
however, that he will think better of it, and not attempt to 
put his threats in execution. Had we not known Mr. Cole- 
ridge to be aman of genius and of talents, we should really, 
from the present production, have been tempted to pronounce 
him wholly destitute of both. In truth, a more senseless, 
absurd, and stupid, composition, has scarcely, of late years, 
issued from the press. Yet is it not, we are surprised to 
learn, a hasty composition ; the first part of it having been 
Written nineteen years, and the second, eight years, ago ! That 
aman, at a time when he had not his sober senses about him, 
hight commit such balderdash to paper, is conceivable; but 
that, after it had been thrown by for so many years, he 
should ealmly look over it, and deliberately resolve to give it 
tothe public, is scarcely credible! Mr. Coleridge might have 
spared himself the trouble of anticipating the charge “ of 
plagiarism or of servile imitation ’—it is a rfectly original 
composition, and the like of it is not to “ found in the 
English language. The metre of this poem, the author 
gravely tells the public, “ is not, properly speaking, irregular, 
though it may seem so for its being founded on a new prineiple, 
hamely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables.” If we were called upon seriously to investigate 
this new principle, we could soen show the folly of it—but 
teally, gravely to discuss so wretched a performance is beneath 
the dignity of criticism. 

The et cetera in the title-page applies to two short poems, 
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one called ‘* Kubla Khan,” & fragment, composed, as it were, 
in his sleep, and put upon paper as soon as he awoke ; and 
“The Pains of Sleep,” descriptive of a restless night, and 
Saas dreams. These have none of the wildness or 
deformity, of Christabel ; and though they are not marked by 
any striking beauties, they are not wholly discreditable to the 
author’s talents. 
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THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


A Leiter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucesier, 
President of the African Institution. From Zachary Macau. 
lay, Esq. Occasioned by a Pamphiet lately published by 
Dr. Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
entitled ** A Letter to William Wilberforce, ive. &c. &e. ke, 
Second edition enlarged. 8vo. Pp. 60, Hatchard. 1815. 


Preface to the Third Edition of a Letter to William Wilber 
force, Esq. M.’P. containing a Reply to an Attack on thu 
Letter, by F. Horner, Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, 
(as reported in the Times) 23d February, and an Answer to 
the Report of a Committee of the African Institution, read 
and approved by their Board of Directors, Feb. 28th, 1815. 
By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Preface to the Fourth Edition of a Letter to William Wilber- 
Jorce, Esq. M. P. containing a Reply toa Letter from Zo 
chary Macaulay, Esq. to the Duke of Gloucester, By Robert 
Thorpe, Esq. UL.D. 8vo. Pp. 56. Rivingtons, 


Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, reat 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th April, 1815. 
To which are added an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers. 
8vo. Pp. 151. 2s. Hatchard. 


A Reply, “ Point by Point,’ to the Special Report of the 
Directors of the African Institution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq 
LL.D. 8vo. Pp, 113. Rivingtons. 


Postcript to the Reply, “ Point by Point,” containing an Expo 
sure of the Misrepresentation of the Treatment of the cap- 
tured Negroes at Sierra Leone ; and other matters aremg 
from the Ninth Report of the African Institution. By Rober 
Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 64, Rivingtons. 
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Thoughts. on the Abolition of the Stave Trade, and Civilization 
of Africa, with Remarks on the African Institution, and an 
Examination of the Report of their Committce, recommending 
a General Registry of Slaves in the British West-India 
Islands. 8vo. Pp. 235. 4s. 6d. Richardson. 1816. 


AShort Review of the Reports of the African Institution, and 
of the Controversy with Dr. Thorpe, with some Reasons 
against the Registry of Slaves in the British Colonies. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78. W. Stockdale. 1816, 


Irwas our earnest wish, as it was our full intention, to bring 
toa close that part of the controversy, on this important sub- 
ject, which is included in the Tracts before us. - Bat circum- 
stances, which it is needless to specify, have counteracted our 
yish and our intention; and, since our last notice of the 
African Institution, new Tracts have appeared, fresh evidence 
has been supplied, additional arguments have been urged, and 
important facts have occurred, ali tending to confound the 
abettors of the African Institution, and all combining to 
demopstrate the evils produced by the fanatical exertions of 
those spurious philanthropists, who are labouring to purilanize 
(our readers will pardon us for coining a word—it is our first 
offence) the public mind, and, consequently, to destroy the 
best energies, and the best feelings, of Englishmen. We do 
not ascribe this intention to the African Institution, and. the 
abettors of Mr. Wilberforce, but that such would be the 
necessary and almost inevitable effects of their measures, we 
ire most firmly convinced, 

If any thing could stop these philanthropic Quixotes, in 
their career of mischief, the recent events at Barbadoes, 
would have imposed silence on their tongues, and restraint on 
their pens. For that the insurrection, and projected. mas- 
sacre, in that devoted island, was as much produced by the 
discussions on the Registry Bill, and by the Pamphlets of 
Messrs. Stephen and Macaulay, as the horrors in St. Domingo 
proceeded from the encouragement of their fellow-labourers 
in France, Les amis des noirs, Citizens Brissot and Co., is a 
fact susceptible of proof. Nay, more, the doctyine preached 
by these men, particularly by the Master in Chancery, had a 


direct tendency to produce such an effect. When he told the 


Negroes, that the Abolition of the Slave Trade was only a 
Preparatory step to their ultimate emancipation, they naturally 
foncluded that the next measure professedly undertaken for 
their relief, the Registry Bill, of the details of which they 
knew nothing, must be intended tu achieve their final libera- 
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tion from a state of slavery. So deeply persuaded, indeed 
were the Negroes of this fact, that they took it for granted 
that their masters and governors in the islands only concealed 
it from them, for interested purposes of their own, The 
consequence was such as might have been expected; 
manifested the first fruits of anticipated emancipation, in the 
projected murder of their masters, and the destruction of their 
property!!! And we much fear, that this is only the founda- 
tion of further atrocities of the same kind. At all events, by 
the expensive preparations which it has rendered necessary, by 
the state of vigilance and mistrust which it has, unavoidably, 
produced; the property of West India proprietors has been 
rendered less secure and less valuable. 

Had these evils even called forth from the leading philan- 
thropists, a recantation of their mischievous principles ; an 
abandonment of their visionary schemes, and dangerous 
projects; had they led them to tread back their steps, and to 
step short in their career, some source, at least, of consola- 
tion might be found in reflecting on such disastrous occur 
rences, But such has not been the case ; callous to reproof; 
deaf to conviction ; blind to the evidence of facts ; claiming 
for themselves something very like Papal infallibility; th 
display an obstinate resolution to persevere in the course whie 
they have chalked out for themselves ; whatever disgrace may 
accrue to, themselves; whatever ruin may result to others; 
whatever injury the public interests may sustain. With s 
knowledge of the desolation of which the Island of Barbadoes 
had been a prey, Mr. Wilberforce again brought forward the 
very Bill which had occasioned it. And, had he found the 
temper of the house suitable to his views, there can be little 
doubt, that he would have pressed it through its various 

Fortunately for the country, the ministers of | the 
crown had more wisdom than to suffer it to proceed; they 
felt the mischief which the discussion bad already produced; 
they knew that the chief responsibility must attach to, them; 
and, therefore, they, most prudently, threw impediments J0 
its way, and even seized the opportunity to disclaim, 
pointed terms, all views of ultimate emancipation, as pregnaut 
with incaleulable evil, and thus pronounced a sentence 
condemnation on the conduct of Mr. Stephen and. his fanatical 
me om The manly and eloquent speech of Mr. Pallmer 
put Mr. Wilberforce and his friends to the blush ; facts wet 


there op sed to assertions; reason to declamation ; argument 


to sophistry; plain manly British sense, to the aniserabls 
cant and whine of puritaniam, 
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To persist in the execution of plans after evidence of their 
icious consequences has been obtained; to listen to an 
ure of falsehoods, and yet so to act as if convinced of 
their truth ; is not to display the firmness of virtue, but to 
manifest the obstinacy of fanatical pride. To indulge in 
plilanthropic speculations on the property of others, without 

sing their own to the smallest risk, is to act upon motives 
it variance with all the generally-received notions of integrity, 

lic-or private. After the insidious suppression of facts, 
i the Reports of the African Institution; after the manifold 
confutations of the most positive assertions, by Dr. ‘Thorpe, 
Mr. Matryat, and others; still to proceed as if such detection 
and exposure had never taken place, is to imitate the conduct 
of the French Regicides, who always repeated their falsified 
allegations, to the end of the ehapter, and long after they 
ceased to impose on a single individual, out of France. 

We have ever been disposed to give Mr. Wilberforce credit 
for the goodness of his intentions, but his obstinacy of late 
has rendered us sceptical on that point, and he is vot ove of 
those who would be gratified by a compliment to his candour, 
at the expence of his understanding. Why, then, will he 
compel, by his present proceedings, a recurrence to a past 
tfisuction which we would fain have consigned to oblivion, 
asthe ‘erfor of the. moment. But when we see the duplicity 


_ manifested on that occasion, followed up by the encourage- 


tent, at least, of duplicity, and even hypocrisy, in his friends, 
he forees us, in a manner, to remind him of the appointineat 
the Author of “ The True Charchman.”’ When a vacancy 
curred, in certuin benefices at York, application was made 
0’Mr; Wilberforce, then Member for the County, by the 
corporation, to use his interest in procuring the presentation 
fot'a clergyman, of whose abilities and services they had ample 
iperience. Mr. W. expressed his concern at his inabiliy 
fo comply with their request, grounded on-a resolution of bis 
hever'to solicit any favour from the government. ‘The cor- 
Potation, however, intent on the accomplishment of their 
Wishes to serve a very deserving individual, resolved to make 
adirect application to the Chancellor, in whose gift the livings 
i question’ were, when they learned, to their infinite asto- 
hishment, that the Chancellor would.cheerfully have complied 
ith their ‘request, but that, at the solicitation of Mr. Wil- 
bétforée himself, he had promised the livings to Mr. Overton, 
the hoted champion of schism in the church, Such was the 
information we received at the time, and we published it os 
“came tous. As it never has experienced any contradiction, 
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we take it for granted, the facts were correetly stated, ghd 
therefore we state them anew. «.._ 

As. to Mr. Stephen, he has. completed. his hilanthropie 
harvest, by the lucrative situation of Master in Chancery, and 
law adviser to the Colonial Department!, And Mr. Macaulay 
has driven a still more ducrative trade; by his. traffic in philap- 
thropy, which has, at once, filled his coffers, and istrodyced 
him to respectable society. But for Sierra Leone, andthe 
African Institution, poor Zachary Macaulay might have-been 
a negro-driver, instead of a negro-patrom: His traffic, however, 
has been lately discovered to be~ too good’ a thing for the 
monopoly of a single saint ; another of the fraternity, of the 
name of Babington, has, therefore, been taken into part. 
nership. So much for the disinterested efforts of these noisy 
philanthropists. , 

We shall.now produce abundant proofs, from the pamphlets 
before us, of the existence of the interested. motives which 
we have imputed to some of these fanatics... Mr, Manryat, 
in his “Thoughts. on the Abolition .of the Slave Trade, 
the Civilization of Africa,’’ proves, from the letters of Me 
Ludlam, and of Mr. Macaulay, that itowas in contemplation 
to raise West-India produce at Sierra Leone, and to-establish 
a complete rivalship with our colonies in ‘the-West-lndies: 


They, probably, despaired, in secret, of succeeding in theit 
pane of civilization, of the success of which. they openly 
ted to the purl 5 and they, no. doubt, expeeted. to 


cultivate the produce of thuse climates, by aid of that notable 
scheme of introducing slavery, under a new name, which. was. 
so. fully developed: in our last notice of this subject... They 
were: compelled, however, apparently to abandon. this, plap, 
which involved 4 violation of prineiple (for whieh, by.the. byes 
they cared not a straw) on aceount of the investigation which. 
touk place, under’ Governor’ Thompson, and to which Mr. 
Marryat thus refers. : so ound > 


* The agents of the Sierra Leone Company baying been, charged 
with entertaining views of. this description,, Governor Thompapa 
institated an inquiry into the truth of the ebarges, ap abstract of 
which is-given in. the Appendix to Mr. Grant's Accouat of,some 
Recent Transagtions in Sierra Leane, p, 85 to 106. . Thesfollowing 
is an extract *from.the decision of .the Court. ‘ 
- After reconsidering the evidence produced. before this,Coptty 
‘we have no hesitation in declaring, that,there appears to this Court 
“to have existed a plan, digested, cunnected, premeditated, o1gai 
‘* for procuring the Abolition of the General Slave Trade of AlHes 
* andthe West Indies, and for establishing on its ruins, 4 monopoly 
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win favour of this colony, and of such other settlements upon the 
“goast of Africa, as the persons concerned did expect should be com- 
“ milled to their management ; but with intent to promote the cul- 
«jyation of tropical productions by Slaves in Africa, in opposition sa 
“the cultivation by Slaves carried on in the West Indian colonies, 
“with the advantages of having the raw material, the slave, at their 
«doors, and of having thrown all competitors out of the market. 
“We bave marked the unravelling of the plot, in the purchase of 
“many slaves before the transfer of the colony, in the purchase of a 
“whole cargo afterwards, in the letters which here substantiate the 
“fact, that they who did not know that the period of the Abolition 
“of the Slave Trade was the proper period to-begin the direct pur- 
“chasing of the Slaves, ‘did somewhat misconceive our ideas in 
“England upon that subject ;° in the assertion of the Court of 
“Directors, that the money paid for the slaves, to the sailors of the 
“ships of war, was a ‘ premium of apprenticeship ;’ and above all, 
“in the anxiety displayed, both in time past, and at this moment, to 
“introduce such measures as should prevent * al! attempts to revise 
“what has been done,’ and aj] endeavours to promote investigation.” 

“ This plan of the Sierra Leone Company is not new, but bor- 
towed from the Jesuits in South America; as appears from the 
mithority of an eminent modern writer. ‘ By the laws, there can 
beno Indian slaves in the Spanish colonies; and yet, by a singular 
dbase, (wo species of wars, very different ‘in appearance, give rise 
toastate very much like that of the African slave. The missionary 
monks of South America make, from time to time, incursions into 
the countries possessed by peaceable tribes of Indians, whom they 
call savages, (Indios bravos) because they have not Jearned to make 
the sign of the cross like the equally naked Indians of the missions, 
(Indios reducidos.) _ In these nocturnal incursions, dictated by the 
most culpable fanaticism, they lay hold of all whom they can surprize, 
especially children, women, and old men, They separate, without 
pity, children from their mothers, lest they should concert together 
tothe means of escape. The monk, who is chief of this expe- 
dition, distributes the yoang people among the Indians of his mission, 
who have the most contributed to the success of the Entrados. On 
the Oronoco, and the banks of the Portuguese Rio Negro, these 
prisoners bear the name of Poitos ; and they are treated like slaves, 
till they are of an age to matry. The desire of having Poitos, and 
making them work for eight or ten years, induces the Indians of the 
missions to excite the monks to these incursions.” Thus the union 
of interest with fanaticism, produces the «ame effects in all countries ; 
aad Humboldt’s narrative of these transactions in South America, 
# just the counterpart of the Sierra Leone | roject, of redeeming 
the Negroes of Africa, from a regard to their civilization and con- 
version, but binding them to work out their salvation, by fourteen 
years hard labour, for the benefit of those who take this pious interest 
iM their welfare.” 


We appeal to the British public’ whether, in any instance, 
No. 218, Vol. 50, July, 1816, Yy 
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within their recollection, a greater sacrifice of public principle 
to private interest, has ever been made by any body of mey 
We have said that the plan of cultivating sugar, &e. at Sierr 
Leone, had only been abandoned in appearance, The proof 
is at hand—and an extraordinary proof it is ! 


*€ Just before the close of the last Session of Parliament, a Bill 
was brought into the House of Commons, called the African 
Goods Bill ; a title which attracted no attention on the part of the 
West India interest, as the only goods imported from Africa are 
dye-woods, gums, bees-wax, palm-oil, Guinea grains, ivory, and 
gold dust. ‘This Bill passed through the House of Commons with 
extraordinary rapidity, having been read four successive stages in four 
successive days, without any observation being. made upon it; and 
had been read twice in the House of Lords, when it was discovered, 
that this Bill permitted the importation of rum, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
and every West-India commodity, sugar excepted, from Africa, on 
payment of the same dutics as if imported from the British West 
India’ Colonies. A meeting of the West-India-Committce was 
immediately convened, at which reselutions were entered into, pro- 
testing against this violation of the Colonial principle, and sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department ; on whose motion; 
the Bill was thrown out upon the third reading. 

*¢ This Bill had another extraordinary feature, which merits a few 
rematks. The preamble of it spoke of the British Colonies. in 
Africa; an expression which, as applied to our settlements in that 
quarter of the globe, had an occult meaning, known only tothe 
adepts. In 1812, a custom-house was established at Sierra Leone); 
not of the same description as those inthe British Colonies, whos 
officers are appointed at home, and act under the direction of the 
Commissionets of the Customs in London; but one, whose officers 
are appointed by the local authorities at Sierra Leone. For some 
time past, these gentlemen bave taken upon themselves, to seiz 
various vessels, both British and foreign, that came to that port, for 
alleged infractions of the Navigation Laws 3 according to whith, 
no foreign vessels are allowed to trade with British Colonies, and al 
goods imported in British vessels, except Madeira and Tenerifie wine) 
inust have been aciually Janded and shipped in Great. Britain. 

‘“« The application of the Colonial System to Sierra Leone, without 
due notice of any such change being intended, and the condemnatios 
of several vessels and cargoes, seized by the Caustom-House offices 
there, without any known sanction from the Government at home, 
occasioned various memorials to the Treasury, from the parties whose 
property had been thus confiscated. 

** One of them is from the owners of the brig Margaret, of 
Liverpool, stating that this vessel arrived at Sierra Leone, having 
on board, among other things, seven trunks of India goods, and some 
wine, shipped at Madeira, by Mr. J. H. Edwards, and consigned © 
Mr. Macmillan, as agent at Sierra Leone, for a mercantile house ™ 
London, intimately connected with the African Institution ;—'" 
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these goods came to a very advantageous market ; and the captain 
was very strongly urged to land them immediately, which be pro- 
mised to do ;—that the collector at Sierra Leone then admitted the 
vessel to an entry; and after these goods were landed, seized the 
yesse] and the rest of the cargo, which were condemned, because 
some of the goods on board had been brought from Holland, without 
having been landed and reshipped in. Great Britain; this formality 
not having been thought necessary by the Custom- House officers at 
liverpool, where the vessel had been regularly entered and cleared, 
with the Dutch goods on board. 

Several other memorials, complaining of the hardship and injus- 
tice of the Sierra Leone condemnations, were laid before the Trea- 
sory; and the gentlemen in that settlement, who had apportioned 
the spoil among them, might naturally feel apprehensive, lest they 
should be called upon to make restitution. In this dilemma, the 
best expedient their friends here could adopt for their security, appears 
to have been, to obtain some proof or document, which would serve 
sevidence, that Sierra: Leone had been recognized by the Legis- 
latare as a British Colony, within the meaning of the Navigation 
laws; and such a recognition was provided accordingly, in the 
preamble to the African Goods Bill.” 


Was ever a system of greater duplicity devised ; or was any 
interested project ever carried on with greater depth of dis- 
simulation, or with more determined perseverance ! These 
gentlemen’s next effort was to procure British registers for 
the ships which they had caused to be candemned in Africa. 
The first direct attempt of the kind was instantly repelled by 
the Commissioners of Customs, in London, as contrary to 
law. Nothing discouraged by this defeat, they renewed their 
efforts, and, us telling the whole truth would not serve their 
purpose, they wisely resolved to suppress a part of it. The 
fist certificate of condemnation in the Admiralty Court at 
Sierra. Leone had properly contained the cause of seizure ; 
Another certificate, therefore, was obtained, in which the 
cause was, most fraudulently, suppressed, in order to procure 
the covetted register, by making the ship condemned appear 
a a prize of war, in which capacity alone, she could, under the 
ret; be entitled to a register. But the Commissioners» of 
Customs detected the fraud, and dismissed the application. 
Still, goaded by the spur of interest, our philanthropists, 
hothing dismayed, resolved to try what a Court of Law could 
do for them. They applied, accordingly, to the Coart of 
King’s Bench, for a mandamus to compel the Commissioners 
loregister the prize. A rule nisiwas obtained, and the same 
Was argued seriatim, when every judge on the bench coincided 
& Opinion with the Commissioners, and the rule was aecord- 
Yy2 
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ingly discharged. ‘The case may. he found in the Teg 
Reports—Easter Term, 1813. What was now to be done. 
was such a source of emolument to be abandoned ; or coy) 
any other plan be formed for securing the rich harvest to 
themselves? ‘The remedy was “obvious ; as the existing lay 
could not serve their purpose, they wisely determined to have 
a law made that should. 


‘* This decision was a grievous disappointment to the speculatire 
gentlemen at Sierra Reon and their equally speculative mercaniile 
friends in London. Condemnations of Spanish and Portuguese 
vessels wete continually taking place, in the Court of Vice-Admi- 
ralty at Sierra Leone; the prizes sold fora mere trifle, as there was 
little or no competition with the few houses established in that set. 
tlement; (the harvest truly was great, but the labourers were few) 
opportunities frequently offered of loading them for Evurepe, ‘with 
African produce, at advantageous frei¢hts ; their former crews might 
be procured to navigate them, on reasonable, or indeed ‘any, term, 
rather than remain on that unhealthy coast; and a vessel purchased 
there for a few hundred pounds, would sel] at London for ‘thousands, 
if entitled to the privileges of British registry. 

** Such a source of emolument was not to be relinquished, if.to 
be secured by any possible effort; and a new effort to secure it was 
happily devised and executed. A Bill was brought into Parliament, 
carried through both Houses by the influence of the African Insti- 
tution, and passed into a Law, on the 27th of May, 1814, entitling 
vessels condemned for any infraction of the Abolition Laws, tod! 
the privileges of British registry. The ostensible object of this Bill, 
was to give greater encouragement to tile captors of vessels employed 
in carrying on the Slave Trade ; whilst the secret object, the spring 
that set the whole machine in motion, was the emolument of some 

.of the Members of the African -Institution, and their friends a 
Sieri:a Leone, who had speculated in those vessels. 

** Thus it appears, that measares brought forward and supported 
by the weight of the whole body, with. the view of promoting the 
great cause in which they are engaged, are so framed and directed by 
individual members of that body, as to be made subservient to their 
own particular interests; the ostensible motive of public good * 
used as a cover for the real object of private gain; and the well 
meaning many are made the dupes of the designing few. 

“ In the same spirit, an application was made to the Lords of 
the Treasury, to place the Government estates at Essequibo, under 
the care and management of some of the Directors of the Africa? . 
Institution, for the alleged pufrpose’ of meliorating the situation, 
and promoting the religious and moral instruction, of the Negroes; 
which was inimediately complied with. How far these objects bare 
been attained, the public are not yet informed; but the following 
facts will throw some light upon the merits of their superintendance 
Notwithstanding the late high price of West-Indian produce, the 
estates have not produced one single shilling of revenue to the Exobt 
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qerj and have been actually subject to a prosecution by the local au- 

ities, for not raising the. quantity of provisions for the maintenance 
of the Negroes, required by, the laws and regulations of the Colony, 
One object, however, which some gentlemen, had no doubt in conteme 
slation, when this grant was solicited, has been completely attained ; 
the proddce of these estates has come to their consignment, and 


sided to their commercial emoluments.” 

Surely, surely, the rapacity of philanthropy exceeds every 
aherspecies of rapacity. Mr. Burke formerly exclaimed, 
inthe’ House of Commons, against the increasing influence of 
ty Indian partys—but with how much greater truth and 
justice, might any one now express his apprehensions of the 
growing influence of an African faction, who are grasping at 
eyery thing; who are, at present, sufficiently numerous in the 
House, to carry. great weight with them; who have alread 
fends sufficient to purchase livings in the church, for the 
introduction ef fanatics inte her bosom; and who, from the 
immense profits which accrue from their trade of philanthropy, 
may be enabled to purchase boroughs, and so to acquire a pre- 
ponderance in the senate, that may restore the times of the 
usirpation! It is the dread of the predominance of this 
fection, who are making rapid strides towards ascendancy 
inthe state, that renders it an imperious duty to open the eyes 
ofthe public to their real motives and views, as developed 
by their actions. We shall now exhibit an attempt of those 
gentlemen to acquire power and command, as a certain means 
of obtaining their idol—riches. 

“Their most gigantic grasp at power and profit, however, was 
their endeavour to obtain the government of all the forts and settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, explained in Mr. Zachary Macaulay's 
letter to Governor Ludham, dated February 26th, 1807. In fur- 
therance of this project, the African Commissioners, being three 
Governors of Sierra Leone, of whom Mr. Ludlam was one, and who 
Were recommended to their appointments by the African Institution, 
fncluded their Report, by suggesting an alteration in the home 
direction ‘of these settlements, in the following words. ‘ Whilst the 
great business of the Gold Coast was the Slave Trade, the choice of 
the Committee, by the three ports from which it was principally car- 
ned‘on, (Liverpool, Bristol, and London,) might be very suitable : 

how that a total change has taken place in the trade of that coast, 
some change also might with propriety be made in the direction of its 
concerns. London, Liverpool, and Bristol, might be limited toa 
small number ; and the deficiency be supplied by other gentlemen 
‘Whose long and public hostility to the Slave Trade had clearly proved 

rsincere desire to meliorate the state of Africa. 
“In consequence of this Report, the African Company were put 
‘pon their defence, and called on by the Lords of the Treasury to shew 
“use Why their powers should not be abrogated. They presented a 
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memorial in their vindication, with which their Lordships appear to 
have been perfectly satisfied, as they took nosteps to remove the 
government of the forts and settlements, from under their manage. 
mient: Notwithstanding this repulse, the African Institution, jase 
Spring, opposed the annual grant for the expence of maintaining those 
forts ; and declared their intention to move for a Committee, next 
Session, for the purpose of inquiring into the conduct of the African 
Company. 

“« If proper inquiries are instituted, it may be found, that the 
African Company, without making any pretensions, have really done 
what the African Institution, with all their pretensions, have failed in 
doing—promoted the civilization and industry of Africa ; that they 
possess that local knowledge which the African Institution want, 
several of the Directors having filled the situations of Governors of 
the different forts on the coast: that they have offered suggestions to 
Government for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which bave been 
adopted, and of which the African Institution have taken the credit to 
themselves ; and the public accounts will prove, that they maintain 
cight or nine settlements, at much less expence than Sierra Leone 
alone costs the country. 

** The African Company annually send from home the supplies 
necessary for the different settlements under their management ; and 
by laying in judicious assortments of goods purchased for ready money, 
and chartering vessels to take them out ata very low rate of freight, 
they make a considerable profit for the public on their investments; 
and yet supply their officers and servants on much more reasonable 
terms, than they could procure the same articles through any other 
channel. At Sierra Leone. supplies are bought on the spot, generally 
of persons connected with the African Institution, who, it is said, well 
know how to regulate their shipments, so as to meet the necessary 
demands of the settlement ;* and are paid for ata highrate in Govern- 
ment bills, which are usually sold at a very heavy discount. A com- 
parison of the prices paid by Government at Sierra Leone, with those 
charged by the African Company for the same articles, would shew 
that a great annual saving of the public money might be made, by 
introducing the system of the African Company at Sierra Leone. 

* The result, therefore, of an impartial investigation of the whole 
subject, would probably-be, not to dispossess the African Company 
of the direction of the settlements on the Gold Coast, but to place 
Sierra Leone also under their management.” ‘ 


——— eee ee ee 








 * Preface to 3d edition of Dr. Thorpe’s Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
p. 50. ‘After Mr. Macaulay, by applications at the public depart-— 
* ‘ments, has positive information of the men of war that are to go [0 
© Sierra Leone, and how long they are to remain, he then makes his 
‘ calculations about provisions and agency ; and so happily does be 
* adjust these matters, that when His Majeets's ship Crocodile sailed 
for Sierra Leone, he dispatched a ship, at the same time, full of 
stores and provisions for ber supply, which it would, have been on 
friendly in her commander to have carried out in the Crocodile. 
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The practice of claiming that merit to themselves which belongs 
toothers, is perfectly familiar to the African Institution. They 
daimed the merit of the Slave Trade Felony Bill, which the Edin- 
burgh Review afterwards proved to have originated with Mr. Brough- 
am. ‘They asserted, that the Resolution of their Board of Directors, 
held the Ist of August, 1814, in consequence of informatiou that at- 
tempts were making, in London, to obtain subscriptions to policies 
of insurance on French ships bound from Africa to the West Indies, 
had been posted in Lloyd's Coffee-House ; when the fact is, that no 
such notice was ever posted in Lloyd's, or sent to Lloyd's, by the Afri- 
can Institution ; but that the Committee for managing the affairs of 
that House, early in August, 1814, in consequence of the equipment 
of vessels for the Slave Teade in the Vorts of France, directed copies of 
the 7th section of the 46th Geo. 3, and the 2d section of the 51st Geo, 
3, to be put on the board, in the Subscribers’ Room, in order that every 
Underwriter might be fully aware of the penalties to-which he would 
expose himself, by insuring foreign vessels employed in the Slave Trade.” 

Here is manifest proof that the charge of hypocrisy and 
duplicity, which we have preferred against this pious band 
of philanthropists, is not without foundation in fact. 

Bat these gentlemen, not satisfied with arrogating to 
themselves merit which belongs to others, have recourse to 
the most dishonest means for calumniating the characters of 
the West India Planters, whe would shrink with indignation 
from the fraud and duplicity which they are in the frequent 
habit of committing. ‘The benefit of this calumny has been 
heretofore experienced ; and as the late gallant General Picton 
had nearly fallen a prey to the calumnies of his assailants, so, 
for years, was the repttation of the West India Planters con- 
signed, by the mercy and charity of the Saints, to the indig- 
nation and hatred of the British public. ‘Time, however, has 
removed the veil, and dispelled the mist: the ordeal is passed ; 
and the West India Planters stand acknowledged by the 
country, as superior to their assailants, in every virtue which 
can stamp worth on character, and entitle men to the approba- 
tion and esteem of their fellow-creatures. 

’ But are those persons aware, that they who seek to raise an 
artificial character of their own, on the ruin of the characters 
of others, must be viewed with contempt by every honest man 
society? It'is like a man who trades on the purloined 
capital of another, and boasts of his own acquired wealth. 
To keep alive the feelings of hostility which they had originally 
excited, three measures were adopted the session before the Jast. 

¢ first, was a Bill to prohibit British subjects, and others 
fesident in the British dominions, from lending capital or.any 
Other assistance ‘to foreigners, for ‘the puspose of enabling 
them to carry on the Slave Trade, | 
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“ The first of these Bills, though. supported by Qo proofs, that ihe 
practice which it was intended to prevent. existed at.all, or that if jt 
did, the Jaws already, in force were. insufficient to punish it, was 
carried through the House of Commons. by. a very large majority ; 
but was opposed in the House of Lords, with great force.and ability, 
by Lord Westmoreland, the Lord Chancellor, and Lerd Ellenborough 
Lhe latte?, in his energetic language, is reported to have remarked op 
the * savage character of the Bill. A man who had negrogs iy 
* Jamaica and St. Thomas's, and who transferred’ one of them. frog 
* one islaod to another, would be liable to be transported. The Bill 
“was an emanation of that fanatical irregularity of mind, which 
* would render that excellent measure, the, Abolition of the Slave 
© Trade, odious in the West Indies, When such a sweeping measure 
< of legislation was proposed against any act which might keep alive 
«the Slave Trade, it might aot be improper to provide against abuses 
‘in the charter gf the Sierra Leone Company which had been m- 
* moured to exist.’ At the conclusion of this debate, a division took 
place, and the Bill was throwo ont.” 


The second fire-brand of philanthropy was a motion to 
enquire into the conduct of Governor Ainslie, which, being 
considered as an interference with the Executive Government, 
was withdrawn. 


“« Three men, named Cooke, Brodie, and Dunbar, had: been 
seized in the Rio Pongns, not within the British territory, by an 
expedition fitted out at Sierra Leone; carried to that settlement, 
tried by the Court there on a charge of trading in slaves, convicted, 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation, aud sent bome in ordet 
that the sentence might be carried into execution, . An. application 
being made to the Privy Council in thely favour, their case was 
referred to the Jaw officers of the crown; and on their opinion that 
the conviction was illegal, the Privy Council ordered them to ibe 

ischarged. This censure upon what the Directors of the African 
“stitution bad represeated as a meritorious rooting out of the! slavé 
traders in the Rio Pongus, gave them such offence, that. they called 
diibieters fo account for their conduct in the House of Commonsy 
at the Solicitor-General so completely justified the opinion he bad 
given, that they found it prudent to let the subject drop. 
_a** In ove of their Reports, spezking, of the sentences of the Court 
of. Vice-Admiralty at Sierra Leone, the Directors state, ‘ that noté 
‘single appeal from tbem had beer hitherto prosecuted in the superio? 
* Courts of Prize in this country.’ What will they now. say, when 
the sentences against Cooke, Brodie, and Dunbar, have beer 
reversed by the Privy Council, and these men are seeking redress 
een for their losses and sufferings ; when the condemnations 
the Portuguese vessels and cargoes have been reversed in the lomp, 
by the convention on the part of the British government to pa 
£300,000 in satifaction for them; and when of the few Span 


Sppeels that have been tried, more sentences have been reversed (he® 
afficeaed ? 
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4 What will they say, too, when various memorials to government 
have Stated, that from a combination of circumstances peculiar to 
Sierra Leone, it is almost impossible to serve monitions upon the 
officers at chat place: the only process by which they can be compelled 
to bring the proceedings of their Court of Vice-Admiralty, and the 

eds of the sales of property condemned, into the High Court of 
Admiralty in Great Britain; and when, to prevent the continuance 
of this evasion of justice, the King’s Advocate, in various cases laid 
before him, lias reeommended that the proceeds should be retained, 
byspecial erder from bis majesty’s government? This prudential 
measure was Joudly called for by other considerations 5 for when resti- 
tation has been ordered on appeal, the proceeds have not always been 
forthcoming, from the parties by whom they had been received. 
Some step, therefore, was absolutely necessary, to put an end to the 
abuses and oval-practices going on at Sierra Leone, 

“From the foregoing recitals it appears, that the African Institus 
tion have greatly disappointed the high expectations they had raised 5 
end Dr. Thorpe’s attack upon them, however contemptuously they 
maytyaat-it, has given a rude shock to their popularity. Having failed 
in the performance of the promises they had held out to the publics of 
the vast benefits that would be diffused. throughout Africa by their exs 
trtions, some other magnificent project was necessary, again to dazzle 
the minds of the vulgar, and obliterate the remembrance of their 
past miscarriages. Accordingly, just before the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, such a project was announced by Mr. Wilber- 
foree, in his motion for leave to bring tn a Bill, for more effectually 
preventing the unlawful importation of slaves, and the holding free 
persons in slavery, in the British Colonies. The minds of the mem- 
bers had been previously prepared for this motion, by a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Stephen, and adopted by the Committee of the 
African Institution as their Report. The object of this Bill is, to 
taforce the registry of all the slaves in every British Colony, by an 
wtef the British Legisla‘ure, end explained in the Report to be 
Intended as a preparatory step to their ultimate emancipation.” 


Our readers will recollect, in our first notice of this Registry 
Bill, we charged the promoters of it,’ with having most grossly 
deceived the public, by declaring, in the most explicit manner, 
in their different motions for the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
that nothing could be further from their thought and inten- 
tions, than the émancipation of the negroes! _ Whereas now 
they explicitly avow their resolution to produce that emanci- 

tion, and even confess that it was always their object. 
this is somewhat more than deception—it is the grossest 

ypocrisy, the most barefaced violation of truth. This subject 
fetinot be too fully discussed, as the characters of the party 
deeply implicated in it. Let us now establish the fact, 

t these men.openly contend for the emancipation of slaves, 


“ In the outset of this Report, the Committee declare, that’ ¢ all 
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* have professed to regard Colonial Slavery as an evil which we were 
* bound to terminate, as a reproach which we were called on to wipe 
‘off ; that the advocates of a gradual Abolition, and the few who 
“refused even to prescribe any term to the Sleve Trade, profess 
“ themselves tobe as earnest in their desire to reform, by all safe 
* means, and ultimately to abolish the slavery in our Colonies, as Mr, 
“ Wilberforce himself.” The report asks, © what are the means then 
that can be devised for the attainment of a reformation, so dear to 
the wishes and so necessary to the honour of our country? They 
can be only of twogeneral kinds ; compulsory or persuasive. Re- 
garding the end as one which Parliament is bound in some way to 
attain, it must either be accomplished by direct legislation, accom. 
panied with coercive sanctions, or by such Parliamentary measures 
asmy incline those who have the power of meliorating the lot of 
the slaves, to engage willingly in that beneficent work.’ In a sub- 
sequent passage, the report states, * It is absolutely necessary, 
unless negro slavery is to be eternal, that those who legislate for the 
British West Indies, should soon come to a right conclusion on 
this important point; to which end no more is wanting, than that 
they should not take their opinion from the foolish prejudices and 
noisy clamours of a small self-interested minority, but from the 
clear voice of reason and experience.’ Thus the determination of 
the African Institution is most unequivocally declared, that if the 
West India Planters will not themselves entranchise their slaves, Par- 
Kament shall do it for them. 

‘* This distinct avowal, not only that Emancipation is the present 
object, but that it was the original object of the Abolitionists, excited 
no small surprize among those who recollect their declarations on that 
poiat, when the Abolition was under discussion. In those days, Mr. 
Wilberforce most solemnly disclaimed any idea of meditating the 
Emancipation of the Slaves ; and Mr. Stephen, who now declares it 
ever to have been the intention of all the Abolitionists, and of Mr. 
Wilberforce in particular, is the very.man by whom, on a recent 
oceasion, that disclaimer was re-asserted, both for Mr. Wilbertorce 
and himself. This tact will appear, by the following extract of a letter 
frem him to Mr. Smith, late Chief Justice of Trinidad, dated Great 
Ormond Street, January 15th, 1813 ; and printed by the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed, in an Appendix to one of his Memorials to 
the Privy Council. 

* * Those preconceptions with which Mr. Marryat confesses he met 
the.gonversation.in qrestion, must, I presume, have warped bis ap- 
prehension of every thing I uttered ; for he says, that he was before 

aware that I, like Mr. Wilberforce, designed the emancipation of 

the slaves. Tbs renewal of a stale and. idle charge against Mr. 
»Wilbestorce seems as much out of time, as out of place. it was 
dong the watch-word of the Colonial party, in their clamours for the 
goutinuation of the Slave Trade ; and perhaps Mr Marryat, when 
¢. writing to his constituents, had not fully reconciled himself to the 
© Abolition; but | cannot do him the wrong to forget the honourably 
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‘Commons, not only to the wisdom, justice, and humanity of ‘that 
‘measure, but to the merits of Mr. Wilberforce in promoting it. I 
‘am alittle surprized, therefore, that in now printing this letter for 
‘tbe perusal of the Privy Council, be should have omitted to expunge 
‘the passage in question, as far as related to that gentleman. Bat [ 
‘am not surprized, nor indeed much concerned, that if he should 
‘believe Mr. Wilberforce capable of entertaining a purpose which 
‘he has publicly disclaimed, he should form the same judgment of 
“me.” 

“ The letter which led to these comments, was printed in a prece- 
ding memorial ; and the passage at length, of which Mr. Stephen has 
qeoted the substance, runs thus : 

46 * My conversation with Mr. Stephen confirmed, what indeed I 
* was before aware of, that he, like his brother-in-law, Mr. Wilber- 
‘force, was a warm advocate for the emancipation of the slaves ; and 
‘ desirous of giving poiitical privileges ta the free people of colour, as 
“a stepping stone to the accomplishment of his favourite object.’ 

«* Mr. Stephen was probably aware, that this or some other denial 
of his meditating the Emancipation of the Slaves would be brought 
forward against him; and therefore has attempted to ward it off in 
the following paragraph : 

“ « Accused by their opponents of meditating a general emanci- 
pation, they denied the charge. But it was denied only in the in- 
sidious meaning of the imputation itself. They did not aim at aa 
emancipation to be effected by insurrectionin the West Indies, or 
to be ordained precipitately by positive Jaw: but they never denied, 
and sernpled not to avow, that they did look forward toa future 
extinction of slavery in the colonies, to be accomplished by the same 
happy means which formerly put an end to it in England ; namely, 
by a benign, though insensible revolution in opinions and manners, 
by the encouragement of particalar manumissions, and the progres 
sive melioration of the condition of the slaves, til] it should slide me 
sensibly into general freedom. They looked, in short, toan eman~ 
cipation of which not the slaves, but the masters, should be the wil- 
* ling instruments or authors.’ 

**. Nothing in the letter of which Mr. Stephen complained, accused 
him, or Mr. WwW ilberforce, of meditating an Emancipation, to be effect+ 
ed at any particular time, or by any particular means. The charge 
Was a general one, of having that object in view. The denial was 
equally general, without any reserve or qualification whatever : and 
the attempt now made, to explain away or evade it, well deserves 
that character of insidiousness, which he unjustly ascribes to thé 
impatation, ‘ 

* rom the conduct of the African Institution on this subject,’ it 
appears that, instead of candidly and fairly avowiog the whole of their 
Projects, they bring forward, from time to time, just so much of them, 
asthey believe the public mind is prepared to go along with them in 
adopting’; or, to use the words of their brother Director, in bis cha- 
racter ot reviewer, ‘ they have wisely avoided a contention with tore 
“ prejadices and interests, than it was absolately uecessary to encoun- 
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~ © ter at once.’ On this system the learned Gentleman passes the 
following warm eulogium.* They have indeed from the beginning proved 
themselves werthy of conducting so great a cause, by their patience 
and moderation ; and if there is any quality of which they hold 
out to all reformers a pre-eminently bright example, it is that ski]. 
ful temperance in securing their object by caution and delay, if pos. 
sible still more admirable, and certainly less to be expected, than 
the unconquerable perseverance with which that object has been 
pursued.” Nothing can account for this high panegyric passed by, 
the Reviewer on dissimulation, and for his total forgetfulness of the 
motto which he professes to take for his guide, (Judex damnatur cum 
nocens alsolvitur) but his judgment being blinded by the unfortunate 
circumstance, of his being in this case, what no man onght to be in 
avy case, both judge and party. 

‘Tn oue of the debates upon the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Mr. Pitt declared, that ‘ to think of emancipating the Slaves would 
* be little short of insanity.’ The Director of the African Institu- 
tion, who reviews their Reports, not long ago echoed this sentiment ; 
and said, ‘ no man is insane enough, in these times, to speak of eman- 
* cipating the Slaves ;) and it now remains for his critical ingenuity 
toshow, in some future number, by what magic this measure has so 
completely changed its nature, as not only to have becomie consistent 
with right reason, but to be imperiously called for by every 
consideration of justice, policy, and humanity.” 


The Edinburgh Reviewers are fit associates for the Saints of 
the African Institution, for they can, like them, blow hot and 
cold, as it suits their interest or their argument. ‘Thus in one 
article they were the professed enemies of Parliamentary 
Reform; in another its open advocates; and thus, just before 
the decisive battle of Waterloo, they had not only written an 
article, the object of which was to show the folly of contending 
against the irresistible power of Buonaparte, but had actually 
printed it, when the account of the victory arrived to belie 
their predictions, and just in time to cancel the sheets. But 
those persons who encourage a work so unprincipled, have no 
right to complain of aay deception put upon them, Qui ould 
decipi, decipialur. ; 

In the first section of the Report of the Committee of the 
Afsican Institution, the most scurrilous and groundless attack 
is made on the West India Planters. : 


‘ee * Besides, the hope of distant advantages, and the cautious, 
‘calculating, patient views of the economist in the walks of Europea 
“agriculture or commerce, have little or no place in the ardentan 
¢ adventurous mind of a West India Planter. He has staked his 
“capital or credit, and with it his health and his life perhaps,,o0# 
¢ game over which chance has far more influence than prudence. 
“is @ game, tuo, at which the chances are greatly against him, Sogat 
“planting is a lottery in which there are many blanks (0 a prize ; but 
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‘then the prize is very splendid ; he may attain to great opnlence, 
‘andin a very few years. This is the rrresistible excitement by the 
‘effect of which men are drawn into the hazardous speculation of 
‘buying or settling sugar estates ; and when such dazzling objects are 
‘in view, and such risks incurred, slow-growing, aad cistant gains or 
‘ hopes can have little to attract or deter. 

« ¢ The sugar planter, whether he buys or inherits bis estate, pos* 
* sesses a property which is the sport of fortune, and has not, there- 
‘fore, such inducements as other Jand-holders have, to make sacri- 
‘fices for its future improvement. ‘The best settled sugar plantation 
‘jg exposed to such extreme vicissitudes, that the fruits of patient 
‘self-denial may be lost, or the waste of improvidence repaired, in a 
‘single season. 

« ¢ Hence the peculiar rapidity with which such patrimony is often 
"spent; and hence a strong temptation to neglect the suggestions of 
prudence in the case we are considering. Convince the proprietor, 
‘if you can, that by planting ten acres less this year than before, and 
‘consequently diminishing his consignments by ten hogsheads of 
‘sugar in the next year, he may save three times the value in the 
‘price of slaves to be purchased fifteen years bence: what then ? 
*¢] shall lose,’ he might traly reply, ‘ 250/. in my next year’s income, 
‘which will oblige me to submit to the painful retrenchment of my 
‘present comforts ; perhaps, for instance, the laying down my car- 
‘riage: and, after all, the sacrifice may prove to have been either 
‘unnecessary or fruitless. Murricanes, epidemic diseases, droughts, 
“or other causes, may rain my estate long before the period you men- 
tion; or good crops and good markets may so enrich me within the 
“same time, that the laying out even 1000/. in slaves will require no 
‘onpleasant sacrifice, and put me to no inconvenience. Either oi 
“these changes is far more probable than that matters should go on in 
“such an equable course, with property of that precarious kind, as to 
‘secure to me the distant benefit you propose.’ ’ 

. This description is equally invidious and unjust. The Euro- 
pean Agriculturist is liable to be affected, by the vicissitudes of seasons 
and the fluctuations of markets, as well as the West India Planter. 
Indeed, a greater revolution has taken place in the price of corn, 
Within these Jast two years, than ever happened in the price of sugar, 
Within the same period, since the West India islands were first culti- 
vated ; but would it be just, from this circumstance, to characterize 
the British land-owners and farmers, as speculative, adventurous, and 
desperate gamblers, ‘staking their all ona game, over which chaneé 
‘has far more influence than prudence ? 

_“* One observation, indeed, made on the situation of the West 
{ndia Planter, is perfectly correct, that ‘the chances are greatly 
pepinst him ;’ for so far from posséssing a monopoly of the home 
Market, as the report asserts in another place, whenever the price of 

gar exceeds, what has been considered by the Legislature as giving 

¢ West India Planter a fair remuneration, East India sagar is admit- 
fedinto British consumption at, Colonial duties, He is precluded, 
therefore, from the benetit of a high price, though the natural remedy 
fer the failure of his crop, but left to sustain the loss arising from alow 
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price; without any provision for his relief. In a word, the law hay 
fixed a maximum, but no minimum, to the value of his produce, 

‘* Under these circumstances, ‘ to attain to great opulence, and in 
* a very few years,’ is an absolute impossibility; nor can any sych 
* irresistible excitement,’ enter into the mind of any rational map, 
The West Inodia Planter is certainly liable to hurricanes, epidemic 
diseases, and droughts, as the British farmer is to blights, mildews, 
the rot, and too much or too litile rain; but in mentioning these 
visitations of Providence, to which all mankind are exposed, how 
uncharitable is it to state them, as producing no other effect on the 
mind of the West India Planter, than a desperate extravagance, 
a resolution to squander his substance in selfish gratifications, with an 
improvident disregard of his own future exigencies, or the feelings of 
natural affection towards bis children? Yet such are the features ia 
which. his character is pourtrayed, in this Report of the Committee 
of the African Institution !” 


We would ask Mr. Stephen, whether the West India 
Planters are more ardent and adventurous, in their commercial 
speculations, than a Macaulay or a Babington; and whether, 
in fact, any of them have made such rapid fortunes as the 
former of these speculators in philanthropy? Mr. Macaulay 
has made his fortune by establishing a monopoly at Sierra 
Leone, not confined to commerce merely, but extending to 
power and authority. ‘To him the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
that great capital on which the philanthropists trade so largely, 
both in commerce and in character, has proved a most 
abundant source of emolument, a most profitable speculation, 
or, rather, a mine of wealth;—all acquired, too, without the 
aid of money, solely, by the employment of smooth’ words, 
and oily professions, the whine and the cant of the tabernacle, 
which has filled -many an hungry stomach, and many an 
empty pocket, among the saints. Here all is profit without 
risk } not'so with the West Indian planter, who cultivates the 
inheritance of his forefathers, at great expence, and subject 
to immense losses. 

Mr, Marryat (for he is the avowed author of the “ Thoughts 
on the Abolition,” and of another pamphlet which we intend 
to notice at large in our next number) now proceeds to expose 
the miserable sophistry of Mr. Stephen on the subject of the 
Registry Bill. Our readers will recollect that we investigated 
his reasons, on their first publication, pretty much at length, 
and that we fully exposed the folly of his arguments, a 
the gross contradictions and inconsistency which marked 
the greater part of his pamphlet. On this account it will net 
be necessary for us to renew the discussion, but merely t 
notice such parts of Mr. Marryat’s arguments as place it @ 
a new light. 
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The example of that devoted colony, Trinidad, which should 
be named the Jsland of Experiments, so confidently relied on 
by Mr. Stephen, to prove the necessity of the proposed 


registry, is clearly shewn to afford not the smallest support | 


to the argument built upon it. ‘The comparative number of 
slaves in the island, at different periods, proves literally 
nothing. And the confiscations that have taken place there, 
prove only tyranny and oppression on the one hand, and 
perfect innocence on the other. For instance, when persons 
were induced to emigrate to the Spanish main with a few 
daves of their own, and afterwards returned, under different 
circumstances, with the same slaves, those slaves were eman- 
cipated, and the vessel which brought them was seized and 
confiscated ; by a perversion of law made to sanction the 
grossest injustice. 

Our readers will recollect our remarks on the false assertion 
of Mr. Stephen, that the colonial legislatures had interposed 
impediments in the West India islands, to the promotion 
af Christian knowledge ; or, to use the cant of the taber- 
pacle, which these people have incessantly in their mouths, 
to. the communication of ** the beneficent light of the gospel 
to the poor Pagan bondsmen of osr colonies’-—Mr. Marryat 
adduces facis in contradiction of this audacious allegation, 
which he places in a true point of view, and proves, in the 
following passages, that ample provision is made in our colo- 
nies for the religious instruction of all classes of people. 
The-extract is rather long, but the subject is interesting, and 
the facts stated are very little known. 

sFrom this part of the Report it might be inferred, that the West 
India degislntares had discouraged religious instruction and worship ; 
Whereas the fact.is, that churches, according to the establishment of 
the Churca) pf England, are mainiained not only ia every British 
Colony, but jn the. different parishes of each Colony. But the mys- 
lerious guise in which the former part of this paragraph is wrapt up, 
fails otf asthe conclusion ; and the crying sion of the Planters appears 
to be, their having checked the charitable zeal of some of the gospel 
preathers, sent among them by Mr. Wilberforce and his sect. Whe- 
ther they had sufficient reason for so doing, will appear from the his- 
fory of one of thdse gentlemén, whoa few years ago went out tu 
Trinidad, 

“\daformation being given to General Hislop, that a Mr. Tall- 

§ preached, doctrines which were highly inflammatory and dunget- 
%§,),10-a congregation composed almost exclusively of free coloured 
Persons.and slaves, he instituted an inquiry into the fact; .which led 
various reports and petitions, both from the opposers and suppor- 
ters of Mr, ‘Tallboys, of which the following jis an abstract 

“Mr. Lewis Bryer and Mr. William Horn stated, that they had 
heard him address his ongregation in words to the following effect. 
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« It is of no consequence of what, colour yeare, for the white m 
will be barhing in bell, while all of you, who bave faith in the gos. 
pel, will be eajoying blissin heaven. “It does not signify how 
© heigous the crimes are that ye are guilty of, if ye return to me, and 
receive the sweet influence of the gospel.’ 

** A petition, from several free coloured persons, was presented jp 
his favour; which stated, amoung other. things, that he had .been 
regularly ordained by Dr. Cook, titular Bishop of the Episcopal Me. 
thodist Church in London, A petition from ather free coloured’ 
persons was presented against bim, which stated him to be a map. 
without education, who had formerly been known in the island as 4. 
soldier inthe 14th regiment; that his constant practice was to make 
proselytes among the females of their class; that his nocturnal meet. 
ings, when he retired after service with his chosen and select, were 
suspicious, especially as every coor.and gate wete locked ; and a good 
religion, (the petitioners say,) may it please your Excellency, requires 
nd locks nor fastenings, 

** Natty Mackenzie, a mulatto girl, deciared that Tallboys hot only. 
gave ber a severe repriinand, but threateved to excommunicate ber, 
for paying balf a dollar, to see Felonius’s play, which, he said, she 
ought to have given to him, the said Tallboys, , 

‘* A petition, signed by several white inhabitants, represented that 
the miads of the free coloured persons and slayes were pervicjously 
influenced by dangerous doctrines of equality, calculated to propagate 
anarchy and insubordination, preached to them by one Tallbays, for 
merly a serjeant in his Majesty's 14th regiment of foot, but nowa 
methodist preacher, acting under a certificate from a Mr, Cook in 
London ; and who levied contributions from his followers, which they 
could not honestly afford, but must procute by robbery or frands, 
practised on the masters of slaves or the public in general.” 

‘* The Rey. Mr. Clapham. stated Dr, Cook to be the same perso, 
who, in 1774, left acuracy in England to follaw Mr. Wesley to Ames 
rica, where Mr. Wesley consecrated him one of the Bishops of, the 


~ 4 


_ 


Episcopal Methodist Church ; but that Mr. Wesley, nor, beings, 


Bishop himself, could not make a Bishop ; he, might as. well bave pre- 


tended to make a primitive Apostle, or a Pope, Mr. Clapham denied, 


the right of Mr. Tallboys to officiate in administering the sacrament 
baptize, or marry ; all which rights he pot only claimed, bu! exercised. 

* Governor Hislop, who had ordered the chapel where Mr. Tall- 
boys preached, to be shut up while this inquiry was pending, having 
taken these statements into consideration, cautioned him to be more 
guarded in his language, forbad hi to preach after certain hours 2 
the evening, and prohibited him from taking tae surplice fees belong: 
ing to the minister of the Established Church. Mr Tallboys com 
plained of the treatment he met with to his friends at home ; at whos 
instance, Governor Hislop was called upon by His Majesty's Minit 
ters, togive an account of his conduct ; which he did, by transipiting 


them copies of the different petitions above réferréd to, on perusitg 


which, the friends of Mr. Tallboys thought proper to desist from any 
further investigation. 


As this case stands recorded, in the Office of the Secretary of 
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Sista for the Colonial Department, it has been selected in preference 
to others, as a specimen of the character and doctrines of thos¢, whose 


# haritable zeal’ has been checked by the West India Legislatures, 


A sofficient justification of their taking measures to check such zeal, 
will be found in the narrative itself, without enlarging upon it by any 
comments.” 

“These Reports, collectively consideted, amply vindicate the in- 
habitants of the West India Colonies from the charge brought against 
them, of being adverse, or indifferent, tothe cause of Christianity. 
Onthe contrary, they shew that the inhabitants of them all, have 
made a liberal provision for the support of the teachers of that religion 
which they profess ; and with the exception of Jamaica, they unani- 
mously concur in stating, that no bye-laws, ordinances, or regulations, 
tive been made by any corporate body, that restrict or regulate the 
religious worship of slaves, or their instruction in religion, whether by 
teachers of the established church or dissenters ; although the charge 
of having passed such laws is not confined to that colony, but ex- 
tended indiscriminately to others, in the Report of the Committee of 
the African Institution. 

With respect even to the Sectarian preachers, the numbers of 
them who actually officiate in the differenc islands, according to the 
Reports made by the Governors of the West India Colonies, fully dis- 
prove the assertion, that any spirit of intolerance is shewn towards 
them; but prove, onthe contrary, that they are only interfered with, 
when, like Mr. Tallboys, they preach doctrines which endanger the 
security of the white inhabitants, by exciting the negroes to disaftec- 
lion and revolt. 

“In Jamaica, the Corporation of Kingson passed an Ordinance, 
about seven years ago, the preamble of which recites, that 

‘* « Whereas nothing can tend more to bring true devotion and the 
‘ practice of real religion into disrepute, than the pretended preaching, 
‘teaching, and expounding the "Word of God, as contained in the 
‘ Holy Scriptures, by uneducated, illiterate, and ignorant persons, and 
‘false enthusiasts; and whereas the practice of such pretended 
‘ preaching hath increased to an alarming degree, and during such 
* pretended preaching, divers indecent and unseemly noises, gesticula- 
‘tions, aud bebaviour often are used and take place, to the great an- 
‘ hoyance of the neighbours, and to the disrepute of religion itself, 
‘ and also to the great detriment of slaves, who are induced by divers 
‘ attifices and pretences of the said pretended preachers, to attend the 
‘‘taid irregular assemblies, whereby such slaves are continually kept 
‘ and detained from their owners’ necessary basivess and employ, and 
" ih some cases tlie minds of slaves have been so operated upon and 
“affected by the fanaticism of the aforesaid description of persons as 
_& become actually deranged ; Be it therefore enacted, that no per 

fon not being duly autborized as is directed by the laws of this island 
‘thd of Great Britain, shal! preach in the city or parish, without @ 
’ Ticense,* , 

" The ordinance then declares, that persons offending shal) bg 
No. 218, Vol, 50, July, 1216. Zz 
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punished by fine and imprisonment, if free; or if slaves, by hard 
labour in the workhouse, for a space not exceeding six months, or by 
whipping not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or both, This is what 
the fpamens of the Report of the Committee of the African Institution 
term ‘ opposing positive prohibitions to the only attainable means of 
‘ religious instruction and worship.” With them, the instruction of 
the clergymen of the Church of England ‘is nothing, the otly true 
instruction is to be obtained from the Sectarian preachers ; and thus 
the authority of the many high dignitaries of the Church. of England, 
who are members of the African Institution, in the name of which 
Society this Report is published, is craftily called in for the purpose 
of making them sanction a libel on that establishment of which they 
are distinguished ministers, and acknowledge the superior zeal and use- 
fulness of the Moravian and Methodistical Missionaries. 


The truth is, that the methodist missionaries are very powerful 
instruments in promoting the designs of their patrons at home, 
and are, therefore, such dangerous emissaries as ought to be 
wholly excluded from our colonies. In a spiritual point ol 
view, too, their conduct is calculated only to bring religion 
into disgrace, and that Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephen, aud 
Mr. Macaulay, who profess to be sound members of the 
established church, should afford protection and eneourage- 
ment to such men, is to be accounted for only, on the suppo- 
sition, that they use them as tools and instruments, to effect 
their purposes. 

We have extended the witele to such a length, that we 
are unable to.fulfil our intention of closing our notice of the 
tracts before us in our present number. In. our next we 
purpose not only to do this, but-to mention two other tracts, 
on the same subject; one by’Mr.. Marryat, entitled “ More 
Thoughts,” &c. and- the other by Captain Henderson, on the 
present condition of the slaves in the West Iudies. 


(To be continued.) 
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The ‘battle of Wiaterloo.4 Poem by Robert. Gilmour, | ta 
Captuin of the First. West India Regiment. Svo.-pp. 45. 
9s, Earle, 1816. 


Caprain Gilmour, in a modest and well written. advertise- 
ment, disclaims all idea of setting himself up asa Rival to 
Mr. Scott. But we. are apprehensive that the world will 
think him ne unworthy antagonist even of the Northern Bare. 
The .claims:our author has to pre-eminence are preferred 
at a late period, as to time, but, willing to yield:him the 
justice that as his due, we proceed to a review of his work 
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#ith the same impartiality, and ‘with as great a wish to do kK 
justice to his efforts, as if be had made his appearance at an | 
éatlier season. 

The poem. commences with a view of Hougoumont and an 
allusion to the events previous to the battle. After noticing 
the first advance of the British Legions he observes. 


“ Calm as the rock that settled, dark, and still, 
Views the black tempest lowering in the sky, 
So WELLINGTON, to dangerous war long used, 
Arrayed, unmoyed, his military bands. 
. The Stern Artillery on its creaking wheels 
Rolled to the front ; the dark reserve behind 
In column frowned, the wings in firm defence 
Defigd out-flanking, and a deathful flight MU itt, 
The row of tubes and line of sabres gave. 
From van to rear the standard of the cross, 
Held in bold grasp, triumphantly displayed 
{ts hallowed sign ; triumphant as of yore, | ‘ 
When first its banner reared the Lion King 
Against the infidels in Syria’s (ract, 
, And broke his way through spear-defended ranks, 
: And javelins hailing thick, the clouded sky Bt 
Grew dim, as loth the action to bebold, Vi 
: And the sun sickened, under the pale light 
The hosts prepared for battle 


* % * & * ¥% ¥ 
% * * *% * * ¥ 


The strife began ; thick flash’d the flamy light 
From mortar and from gun, and, after heard, 
The volley pealed, It is not fall of night, 
Yet the pale day is overcast with gloom 
And swords and bayonets, infantry and horse 
Lost in the darkness! "Tis the livid hue 
: __That_waics on each discharge, whose sombre wreath 
Shadows the fighting hosts ! So when the spouts 
€ Of giant ADtna} in the golden sun 
Disgorge their whirlwinds of impetuous flame, 
And the red lava runs; in pitchy clouds 
The smoke aspires, and, darkening, overcasts 
; The firmament, that half the nations lie i 
0 Under the eye of night. So bartle's cloud ‘ 
ll Darkened the hosts, and hid with dreary veil .: 
l The slaughter on each side. Man dropped on man, 
d Shouts mixed with groans and never-ceasing Cries . 
e Of animating chiefs. Peal followed peal, 
Flash followed flash, and, whistling shrill, the ball 
Drove on, in globe, or scattering iron hail. 
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Still streams the British standard thro’ the mist, 
Stillthe gold Eagle glitterso'er the Gaul... 

What rush is that, that, like to thunder, rocks 

The hollow ground ? excanopied in smoke, 

Onward it rolls. *£ stand, Britons! firmly stand! 
Swerve not an inch! the Cuirassiers advance 

In steel of: proof! The Polack with his spear 
Speeds to the charge !’ And nobly did ye stand, 
Sons of the white-cliffed Isle! Not brighter beans 
The glance of beauty from your lovely fair, 

Than from your eyes, untamed by coward fear, 
The soul undaunted flashed ! though fierce the gun 
Rent your close squares ; though midst your serried ranks 
The shell exploded ; ankle-deep in blood 

Ye stood, fast rooted as your native rocks ! 

Knee locked in knee, on shoulder shoulder pressed, 
Bayonet on bayonet stretched, and levelled tubes 

In deadly row, the indissoluble squares 

Defied all force, and, rapid as the flash 

Sent from the bosom of a thundrous cloud 

Shot after shot, the rdnning volley flew. 

Man, courser, chieftain, eagle, blade, and spear, 
‘Together dropped: In mingled carnage wild 
Humbled they lay, and, shrinking with affright, 
The rest recoiled.” 


The close of this tremendous strife is well described in 


the following page. 


























“* So Wellesley spoke, 
And, beadleng on both flanks, the British horse 
Impetuous drove. Brave Anglesea led on, 

Their dauatless chief ; and Scotia's gallant greys, 
Ye shall not be forgot! The Tyrant marked 
The terrible execution of your blades, 
As thro’ the smoke, the thistle on your crests, 
Ye hew'd the Polack's spiintered lance in twain, 
And waked such clamour on the Cuirassier, 
That, shaking undernéath his tron coat, 
- He found it: mot of proof. The English bands 
Raged also fierce, as trampled by the guards 
Lay horse and man, tbe tintinnating ste¢] 
Kong through the cloudy-eurtain of the fight 
For many a mile, as sword on sword exchanged 
Hard ent, of plang’d against the ‘strong cuirass, 
The tough blade trembled, to its brazen, hilt. 
O nobly did the Britons stand that day, 
Their standards all erect; their scarlet lize 
Unbroken ! Furious a8 conflicting fre 
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From wing to wing the bloody contest flamed, : 
A world awaiting on the dire event ! 

Morn saw the strife began, and evening flamed 
With redder bean) above the fighting hosts. 

Grey the light came and still the roar of fire, 
The dash of steel and canopy of smoke. 
Squadron on squadron formed to man anew 

The broken lines. As fast as surly death 

Swept his red scythe o'er thousands laid in blood, 
So fast fresh victims came.” 


That Captain Gilmour, as a soldicr, may feel an interest in 
the fate of such aman as Ney, for the bravery he displayed in 
the course of this battle, and especially for his gallantry, at 
the close of the day, in the last attack, by the Imperial Guards, 
which he led, when the cowardly tyrant, his master, shrunk 
from the danger, we can easily conceive. But why he should 
think that Ney was murdered, because he was condemned 
to death by the !aws of his country and executed accordingly ; 
and that Lord Wellington and England were disgraced, be- 
cause they did not prevent his execution, it is impossible for us 
even to conjecture. Ney was as rank a rebel and a traitor as 
ever drew a sword against his Sovereign! He had sworn alle- 
giance to Louis XVIIIth, and had been honoured with his 
confidence and protection, and, by a combined act of trea- 
chery and duplicity, had deserted him to join the usurper of 
his throne, in whose service he was actively engaged in this 
very battle. If ever, therefore, any man deserved to die the 
death of a traitor, unquestionably Ney did... Had Lord 
Wellington or this Country interfered to save him, they 
would have been disgraced indeed, besides which they would 
have been guilty of a very improper interference with the 
administration of justice in France. Never, then, was censure 
more unjust, than that which the author his latished on his 
country, on this occasion. ‘his is the only blemish we have 
found in the poem, which is written, if not with, vigour and 
ability, at least, with a spirit and a feeling, which do credit to 
the author. ; 
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Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfoik. » 8vo.Pp. 468, 12s... Constable 
and Co. Edinburgh; and ‘Longman and Co. London. 
1816, 


Tats Work is so universally ascribed to Mr. Walter Scott, 
that no doubt, we apprehend, can be entertained on the sub- 
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ject; and, therefore, no hesitation need be observed, on our 
parts, In designating him as the author.’ Why he did ne 
prefix his name to this, as he invariably has done, we be- 
lieve, to all his other productions, we have ‘no right to ‘enquire, 
Suffice it to say, that it reflects no’ discredit on his talents, 
for, judging by this specimen; we are disposed,’ notwithstand- 
ing the outery Which will be raised against ws by all who 
admire, aid all who have been told to admire, bis: poetical 
pieces, to pronounce’ him a much better prose-writer than 
a poet. ‘These Letters are written in an easy and elegant 
epistolary style, with’ no inconsiderable degree of humour, 
and certainly with a very gteat portion of ability. They 
describe his excursion through Hoilandand Flanders, taking 
Waterloo ‘in his way, to Paris, and contain many judicious 
observations on the state of manners afd morals in France. 
Speaking of religion in that country, he tells his correspondent, 
in his first letter :— 


‘“« If ever there existed a country without a sense of religion of 
any kind, it is that of France. The churches, indeed, remain, 
but the worship, to which they are dedicated, has as little effect 
upon the minds of the people, as that of the heathen Pantheon; ot 
the inhabitants of modern Rome.” 


What a horrible state is this, for a, civilized. country, in 
the nineteenth, century! Such is the blessed effect of that 
revolution whose praises were so Joudly rung, by Priestley and 
Price, by Mackintosh, Christie and. Flower, by Lauderdale 
and Griy; by Peers, and Demagogues, in this country! while 
those who, from a just view. of..the means by which the 
throve and the altar had been overturned vin. France, predicted 
what they conceived to be the necessary consequence, were 
either ridiculed jas fools, or condemned as tyrants. 

It was not to be, expected that.a Scottish tourist, in visiting 
Bergen-op+-Zoom, should omit a; tribute of applause to. his 
countryman, Lord Lyadoch., But, as we have, always taken 
a different view of the, unfortunate attack on that fortress, 
from the view which. our author takes of it, we cannot suffet 
his. praise to pass sub-silentio. ‘The plain fact is, that the 
force destined for the attack was, insufficient to cope with 
the garrison, and no means were taken to supply. it with 


reinforcements. The consequence. of this neglect.was, that 


though the troops, with their accustomed bravery, had. carried 
the fortifications, and made their way into the town, they were 
there overpowered by numbers. The less, therefore, thats 
said on the subject the better; and though we respect the 
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fiotic’ feeling which influenced the authoi’s remarks, we 
cannot but lament that he suffered it to overcome his habitual 
prmescson , BB 

In referring to the, state of Paris, after the first return 
ef the King, Mr, Seott considers. it to have been the intention 
of the emigrants to restere the old system of government, 
with all its defects, and to. aim even at the restoration of 
feudal. rights, and of those exclusive privileges which the 
nobility enjoyed under the ancient monarchy, We know not 
onwhat foundation he builds his opinion, but we have good 
reason, to ‘believe, that he, has been strangely misled, ‘That 
the emigrants should expect the restoration of every part of their 
property which had not been alienated, was perfectly natural, 
They had a right to claim it, and this claim could not 
be resisted without the most flagrant injustice. They 
might, too, very naturally, expect their share of offices under 
the government. But, beyond this, we are persuaded they did 
not aspire. They knew very well that the revolution had 
lasted so long, as to obliterate, from the minds of by far the 
greater part of the community, the ancient state of things; 
and they wished only for the,restoration of such parts of the 
old system, as might be restored without violence, and 
without danger, and such as, in their estimation, would con- 
duce to the secirity of the monarchy. Other motives, other 
épinions, and other intentions, indeed, were imputed to them 
by the Jacobin and other factions at Paris, who hated them, 
and in fact, hated every thing appertaining to royalty ; and who 
laboured hard to render them unpopular and odious. But it is 
fot true, as Mr. Scott hastily asserts, that the King could 
not find, among this loyal band, “ the members of an aseful, 
active, and pepular, administration ;” that they Were all 
destitute of experience in public affairs, and. few of them 
"fitted for the support and defence of a throne.” On the 
contrary, there were amorig them men qualified to hold any office 
in the government, though certainly not likely to be popular 
ta city, chiefly composed of men grown old in ¢rime, and 
Stained with treason, massacre, and regicide. There were 
among them, too, men who had had “ ‘the benefit of: practical 
experience in public affairs';” and numbers who ‘had proved 
themselves “ fitted for the sdpport and defence of a throne,” 
by the heroic devotion of theif lives afd fortunes to ‘that 
very object. The King, however, ‘was deterred; ‘by fear of 
the cunsequences, froin rendering jastice to those faithful subi- 
jects ;—he had not resolution to adopt vigourous and decisive 
Measures ;‘ td’ set his faeé against rebels atid: regidides; and 
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to surround his throne by that faithfal band of loyalists; 
who had never deserted him in the hour cf, need... He listened 
to.the prudential suggestions of those, whose reasons Mr, 
Scott appears to have adopted; he trusted himself and his 
throne to Jacobins; and they betrayed him, as was easily to 
be foreseen. 

The same reasoning holds good with respect to the clergy, 
who entertained no thoughts of claiming that part of the 
church property which had fallen into other hands; but who 
had a right to expect that such portion of that property as had 
not been alienated, should be restored to its lawful owners, 


“* The system of the Gallic Church,” observes the author, ‘ had 
been thoroughly undermined before its fall. Its constitution had 
been long irretrievably shattered; the whole head was sore, and 
the whole heart was sick. Doctrines of infidelity, every where 
general among the higher ranks, were professed by none with more 
publicity than by the superior orders of the clergy ; and, respecting 
moral profligacy, it might be said of the chuich of France, as of 
Hion, | 

Intra, mznia peceatur, et extra.” 


We suspect that Mr. Scott is not speaking here from his 
own observation, but upon the authority of others. That doc- 
trines of infidelity, broached and circulated by Voltaire and his 
infamous colleagues, had made considerable progress in France, 
before the revolution, is unhappily true. But that the clergy 
were infected with them, as a body, or even the superior 
clergy, we take leave to doubt, and even defy our author 
to produce any satisfactory, or reasonable, proof of the fact. 
That, among. so very numerous a body as the French clergy, 
and bound also to celibacy, immorality might have crept ip, 
is not only possible, but. probable ; but it is a fact, that the 
parochial clergy in France, under the monarchy, discharged 
all the duties of their sacred stations, as punctually, and as 
conscientiously, as the Ministers of the Scottish Kirk, to whom 
Mr, -Scott seems. more’ particularly attached. And, even 
among the higher order of clergy, were numbers eminent for 
their piety, and forsthe purity of their lives. Let Mr. Scott, 
in future, give to the public the fruits of his own experience, 
and not adopt, as his own, the spurious offspring of such loose 
rie as abound.in the capital of France. He has been 
ed to: ascribe the-odium excited against the clergy, to 4 
wrong. ¢ause; it did.:not originate in the infidelity of the 
clergy themselves, but ‘in the infidelity of the laity; indeed, 
common seasé might have told him, that if thé people had 
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revolted from infidelity, they would have separated the 

‘part of the clergy from the bad, and would not have 

cuted the whole body. But infidels would not quarrel 
with the clergy for infidelity; the ground of their objection 
tothe clergy, was what they called a bigotted adherence to 
the doctrines of the church; in other words, a determined 
resolution to discharge their duty, honestly and conscien- 
tiously. 

We are not more inclined to favour the doctrines or forms 
ofithe Romish Church, than the staunchest presbyterian in 
all Scotland, but we must correct ottr author’s assertion, that 
“the superstitious doctrines of that church was among the 
chief causes of her downfall” The prejudice, or rather 
hatred, excited, was not against the peculiar doctrines, or 
forms,.or ceremonies, of the Romish Charch—there is not one 
fact, during the whole period of the revolution, that affords 
a sanction to such an opinion—but against religion itself; 
nobagainst this or that religion, but against all religions, and 
even against the Lord of all! How, then, it may be asked, 
was the odium which yenerally prevailed, and which, he 
says, still. prevails, against the clergy excited? It was easily 
perceived, by the founders and leaders of the revolution; 
that, so long as the people cherished any respect for the clergy, 
any reverence for religion itself, it would be impossible to 
render them subservient to the parpeses which they designed 
them to accomplish. Hence the memorable preject, decatho~ 


leiser et demoraliser le peuple, that.is, to eradicate out-of the» 


public mind every principle of religion and morals. ' And 


hence the memorable avowal of atheism, in the convention,” 


bya citizen Dupont, and by.a band. of scholars brdught to 
the bar for that purpose ; and tne subsequent renuneiation 
of all religion, and the public avowal of disbelief:in the 


Deity, by the convention itself. ‘Vie Catholic religion, as such, | 


was not the, object of persecutions it/ was religion’ itself 
which deterred men from the commission of atrocious crimes, 


by the dread of future punishment. A project, whieh foreigners 


were disposed to consider as the fruit of insanity at the time 5 
‘project so. truly diabolical, as-searcely tu be credited in ages 


yetto come ; was, nevertheless, executed; and was attended’ 
with complete, success. “The. people were taught to believe, : 
that the unrestrained gratification of all ‘their ‘passions’ was | 


one of the imprescriptible rights. of, nature; and thevclergy, 
who Jaboured to expose the impiety and the danger of such 


octhine, were naturally, hated (and :persecuteds«: Whoeverc ds. : 
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conversant with the events of the French Revolution may 
easily trace this hatred of the clergy:to its proper source, 

But «is: it to be supposed, that, because this hatred has sur. 
vived the events which engendered it, no attempt is to. be 
made to make religion respected in France 3 or to point out w 
this infatuated people the imevitable misery that must await 
them, if they ** live without God” in this world? And how 
is this to be done without a clergy, placed on a footingof 
respectability, and of authovity? We may have occasion to 
refer to this subject again. 

Mr. Scott coucludes, from the silence of the police, pre- 
vious to the return of Buonaparte from Elba, that there was 
only supine indifference in the heads of that department, and 
that the treachery was confined to the subordinate agents, 
But itis more natural to suppose, and we believe the fact was 
sv, that the treachery originated in the head, and was thence 
diffused over the whole body. And, indeed, how could it be 
imagined, that men, who had served the Usurper faithfully 
for so many years, should, as faithfully, adhere to their legiti- 
mate Sovereign in preference to their old master? The King 
was surrounded by traitors who paved the way for the returnol 
Buonaparte. Had the King acted, not with wisdom, but even 
with common discretion, by placing known Royalists at the 
head of each department, by disembodying the whole army, 
and by raising new corps in La Vendée, and in the South, 
taking special care to deprive the disbanded regiments of their 
arms and accoutrements, and of all means of union, he might 
have defeated, though he might not have prevented, every 
attempt to dethrone him. ‘The army, traitors in heart, and 
devoted to. a man who had suffered them to gorge theinselves 
with plunder, and to riot in rapine, murder, desolation, avd 
lust; whose habits and dispositions rendered them averse from 
the pleasures of a peaceful life, and from those comfotts 
which domestic society affords; desired nothing better than 
the return of a chief who would again lead them, where they 
might enjoy those gratifications which alone had any charms 


for them. If anything, in the versatile and unsteady. char. 
racter of the French, could excite astonishment, it would be, 
that those resolute Republicans, Carnot, who had singly pro~ 
tested against Buonaparte’s assumption of the imperial dignity;’ 


and Fouche, the old monk of the oratory, the most thorough- 
paced Jacobin of the Revolution, should once more submit © 
the iron sway of a tyrant, whose insatiate tyranny, and whose 
implacable temper, they knew too well, to harbour the pre 
sumption, ascribed to them by our author, “ that hence orth 
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ihe: was to regard himself only as the head of a limited 
“monarchy.” | No, no, they had not forgotten the many oaths 
whieh he had taken, and broken, to observe former constitu- 
tutions, some, too, of his own creation. All the fanciful 
theory formed on the gratuitous notions and reasons assigned 
tothe different leaders and:followers, ‘at this time, in operation 
avParis, tells very weil to the eye, but will not bear the test 
of examination. ‘he remarks on the state and conduct of the 
amy, previous to their march to the Netherlands, are correct 
enough. 


“ The proposed advance into Belginm had the additional advantage 
of relieving the people of France from the presence of av army 
which; even upon its native soil, was a scourge of no ordinary severity 
The saperiority which long war and a train of success had given to 
the military profession in France, “over every otber class of society, 
totally reversed in that country the wholesome and pacific maxim, 
Cedant arma loge.” ; 


It was not the length of the war and the success cof the army 
that gave it this predominance; but the artful policy of Buona- 
marte, whose great object was to render his empire a purely 
military goyernment; as the only means of maiataining his 
own power at home, and of extending his conquests abroad. 
He specially assigned to them this pre-eminence, to attach 
them the more firmly to his person, and to induce others to 
ehter into the service. If war and success had been the cause 
f the pre-eminence, peace and. defeat—both of which had 
occirred—must have diminished, if they had not destroyed, 
their consequence. 


“ ln the public walks, in the coffee-houses, and theatres of. Paris, 
theconduct of the officers towards a Pekin, (a cant word by which, 
intheir arrogance, they distinguished any citizen of a peaceful pro- 
fesion,) was, in the highest degree, insolent and overbearing. The 
lite events had greatly contribated to inflame the self-importance of 
the soldiery. Like the pratorian bands of Rome, the janizaries of 
Constantinople, or the strelitzers of Moscow, the army’ of France 
possesses all the real power of the state. They had altered the 
government of their country, deposed one monarch, and re-elevated 
‘tether to the throne which he had abdicated. This gave them a 
consciousness of power and importance, neither favourable to mode- 
ration of conduct, nor to military discipline. Even while yet in 
France, they did not hesitate to inflict upon their fellow-subjects 
many of these severities which soldiery in general” (add soldiers but 
tbe French) « confine to the country of an enemy ; and, to judge 
"om .the accounts of the peasantry, the subsequent march of the 
illies inflicted upon them fewer, or at least less wilful, evils, than those 
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which they had experienced at the hands of their own ‘conntry. 
men. These excesses were rarely checkéd by the officers; some of 
whom indulged their own rapacity under cover of that of the sole 
diers, while the recent events which had invited soldiers to judge 
and act for themselves, had deprived others, who, doubtless, viewed 
the license with grief and resentment, of the authority necessary to 
enforce a wholesome restraint upon authority.” 


All this was the necessary consequence of the part which 
the armv had been allowed to play during the whole of the 
revolution. It was not only in recent events that they had 
been enabled to judge and to act for themselves ; they had 
been so called upon in early periods of the revolution, and, 
very frequently, in the course of tt, when their mames aid 
authority were wanted to sanction some change in the 
government. But, though these men were suffered to roam at 
large, to commit every kind of excess, and to indulge in that 
licentiousness which is generally destructive of military dis- 
cipline, it must not be supposed that the French troops 
manifested a want of discipline in the Field. No, there, 
Buonaparte made them observe the strictest discipline, and, 
indeed, their conduct, during nearly the whole of the Battle 
of Waterloo, proved them to be in no wise deficient in military 
discipline. It was never Buonaparte’s intention or policy, 4s 
Mr. Scott supposes, to cherish “the moral qualities of his 
soldiery ;” all he wanted was to make them instrumental ‘te 
his ambition, and to secure their implicit obedience to his 
orders; and on this condition he allowed them to commit 
every species of excess, at home and abroad. 

‘The hostile operations of this short but destructive cam- 
paign are briefly, but ably, discribéd. Lord Wellington, as 


*tis known, was surprised, while at a ball with his principdl 


officers, at the Ducheéss of Richniond’s at Brussels, with the 
news of the action between the French and Prussians. The 
forces were collected in haste, during the night 6f the 15th of 
June, and early ia the morning they marched forth under the 
command'of the dauntless and lamented Picton. ‘The action 
of the 16th, between Picton and Ney’s divisions, was one of the 
most severe contests that had been fought for a long time: 
The French were greatly superiorin’ numbers, and the Lng 
Jish were attacked at the end Of a long march, when unprovided 
with artillery andcdvalry. | Bat they had to contend - with 
indisputably one of ‘the first Generals of the ave, fertile as «8 
in able Commanders; and the mutiial ‘confidence thit sud 
sisted between the gereral aud his men, the’ talents of the 
former, aod the steady- courage and: diseipline -of the- Latter, 
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combined. to render them as invincible as mortal troops cau 
ben. Ney. was foiled, and Picton remained master of the 
geld, On this occasion, Picton received a severe wound on the 
hip from a musket-ball, which he studiously concealed; and 
the'gallant Duke of Branswick was killed. 

‘The xccount of the battle of Waterloo is interesting ; but 
having heard, from good authority, that the details here given, 
aswell as those in Mr. Simpson’s narrative, (reviewed in one 
ofour former Numbers) are, in many respects, incorrect; we 
ge loth to extract any partof it. This incorrectness, how- 
ever, may be easily accounted for, without imputing it to inten- 
tional misrepresentation. Fer as there could scarcely be any 
person, on that day, so situated as to command a view of the 
gperations of every division of the army ; so some part of those 
operations might be seen by- one person, and not by another, 
oon the accounts of different individuals would naturally 
vary. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, the French army were 
inthe highest spirits, flushed with the success they had gained 
over the Prussians, and anticipating, from the superiority of 
their numbers, an easy conquest over the British army. Buo- 
napatte, who expected the British to retreat in the night, ex- 
pressed great exultation at finding them still in sight, and evi- 
dently prepared to give him battle; and he exclaimed, with 
savage delight, “ Je les tiens donc ces Anglois”—*‘ Ah, then, 
[have caught these English, at last’! He was to learn, how- 
ever,that he had caught a Tartar. 


Mr. Scott’s justification of the movements of Buonaparte 


does not appear satisfactory to us, though our objection applies 
loa different movement from that to which the objections of 
his Correspondent apply. To us it always appeared, that if Buo+ 
baparte had entered the Netherlands, on the left of the British 
amy, he might, by a rapid movement, have cut off the British 
cavalry, who were cantoned at a considerable distance from the 
wlaotry, and have penetrated as far as Brussels, before Lord 

ellington could have been prepared. to receive him, . Even 
the temporary, possession of that city would have beeu of great 
advantage to him;.and he might thence have directed his next 
utack, either against the English, or against the Prussians, as 
mght have hecn found mast expedient. 

Early in the morning of the 18th, from the assemblage of 

'ge bodies of French cavalry, on the opposite ridge to that 
*eeupied by the British, it was expected, by our infantry, thata 
Wwalty action would take place, and that the infantry. would be 
BSI¢\ spectators. A French officer of Cuirassiers, however, 
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who was attached to Louis XVIII.° and came over to the Pye. 
lish, informed both Lord Hill and thé Duke of Wellington, that 
Buonaparte would make a general attack on the whole line 
which would commence on the right, by a combined force of 
infantry and cavalry; and this information proved strictly 
correct. 

‘*In the meanwhile the communication between our army andthe 
Prussians by our left flank, had been uninterrupted. An officer of en. 
gineers, who was dispatched so early as four in the moruiog, accom. 
panied Bulow’s division, alveady on march to our assistance, strag. 
gling with the defiles of St. Lambert, through roads which were ren, 
dered worse and worse by every succeeding regiment and brigade of 
artillery, One sentiment, this geotlemanassured me, seemed unanj. 
mous among the Prussians—an eager and enthusiastic desire to press 
forward to obtain their share of the glories and dangers of the day, and 
{o revenge their losses on the 16th. The common soldiers cheered 
him and bis companion as they passed. “* Keep your ground, brave 
English”! was the universal exclamation, in German, and in such 
broken English or Freuch as they found to express themselves—“ only 
keep your ground tul wecome up“! and they used every effort ac. 
cordingly to get into the field. But the movement was a lateral one, 
made across a country naturally deep and broken, rendered more so 
by the late heavy rains ; and, on the whole, so unfit for the passage of 
a Jarge body of troops, with their cavalry, artillery, &c, that even 
these officers, well mounted as they were, and eager to make their 
report to the department from which they bad been dispatched, did 
not reach the field of battle till after eleven o'clock. 


It is gratifying to read this description of the feelings of 
our brave allies, the Prussians, with their indomitable com- 
mander, (as Mr. Scott justly denominates him) Blucher, 
who entered into the conflict, with a fixed resolution to avenge 
their country’s wrongs, and to inflict a severe vegeance ov 
the’ miscreant by whom those wrongs had been iviflicted, 
If ever men were actuated by a genuine feeling of. patriotism, 
in a conflict with an enemy, the Prussians, tu.a.man, were in 
this war so actuated. And had Blucher, not less resolute in 
the cabinet, than determined in the field, been suffered: to 
have his own way at Paris, Buonaparte had never entéred the 
walls of that abandoned citv, a second time. 

After the failure of the first desperate attack of the French, 
onthe right of our line; they directed their next attack 
against our left and centte. Here our cavalry were particu- 
latly ‘serviceable in charging and dispersing the French 
battalions of infantry as they advanced to the attack. 


“ The French cavalry came. up to support. their infantry, and, 
when the British were in. the least dispersed, which, from the 
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impetuosity of the. men and horses, was frequently unavoidable, 
oat troops suffered severely. This was particularly experienced 
by some distinguished regiments, which the military fashion of the 
iimes has converted into hussars, from that excellent old English 
establishment formerly called light-dragoons, which combined with 
much activity, a degree of weight that cannot belong to troopers 
more slightly mounted. You, who remember one or two of the 
picked regiments of 1795, cannot but recollect, at once, the sort 
of corps which is now, in some degree, superseded by those mounted 
on light blood-horses.. It is, at least, certain, that after the most 
undaunted exertions on the part of the officers, seconding those of 
the Kar} of Uxbridge, our light cavalry were found to suffer cruelly 
in this unequal encounter with the ponderous and sword-proot 
cuirassiers, and even with the lancers. Many were killed, and several 
made prisoners, some of which the French massacred in cold tlood. 
Bven the German legion, so distinguished for discipline and courage 
daring the peninsula conflicts, were unequal, on this eccasion, to 
sustain the shock of the French cavalry.” 


Never was such folly as that of mounting men on light 
blood-horses, and equipping them in the garb of a mounte- 
bank, in order to make effective cavalry of them! The 
lesson, however, which the partisans of this folly received at 
Waterloo, will, it is hoped, produce a radical reform, and 
bring back our cavalry to the old standard of heavy and 
light horse. Sir John Elley, now Quarter-master-General, 
seeing the incompetency of the hussars to cope with the 
French curassiers, requested permission to bring up the heavy 
brigude of ‘cavalry, consisting of the life-guards, the Oxford 
blues, and Scotch-greys, who, 


‘“ Mads a charge, the effect of which was tremendous. Not- 
withstanding the weight and armour of the cuirassiers, and the 
power of their horses, they proved altogether unable to withstand 
the shock of the heavy brigade, being literally rode down, horse 
amd men, while the strength ot the British soldiers was no less 
pre-eminent when they mingled and fought hand to hand. Several 
hondreds of French were forced headlong over a sort of quarry ox 
gtavel-pit, where they rolled a confused and ondistinguishable 
mass of men and horses, exposed to a fire which, being poured 
closely into them, sogn put a period to their struggles. Amidst 
the fury of the conflict some traits occurred of military” in- 
difference, which merit being recorded. The life-guards, coming 
Sp in the rear ofthe ninety-fifth, which’ distinguished regiment 
acted as sharpshooters in front of the line, sustaining and repelling 
@ most formidable ouset of the French, called out to them, 
if it had been on the parade in the park, ‘‘ Bravo, ninety-filth! 
‘'do you dather them and we'll shave them!”—-Amid the confusion 
Besenied by the fiercest aud closest. cavalry fight whieb had ever 
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been seen, many individuals distinguished themselves by fea‘s of per, 
sonal strength and valour. Among these should not be forgotten 
Shaw, a corporal of the life guards, well known as a pugilistic cham. 
a and equally formidable as a swordsman. He is supposed to 

ave slain or disabled ten Frenchmen with his own hand, before he 
was killed by a musket or pistol-shot. But officers also, of rank and 
distinction, whom the usual habits of modern war render rather the 
directors than the actual agents of slaughter, were in this desperate 
action seen fighting hand to hand like common soldiers. ‘* You ate 
** uncommonly savage to day,” said an officer to his friend, a young 
man of rank, who was arming himself with a third sabre, after two 
had been broken in his grasp : ‘* What would you have me do,” 
answered the other, by nature one o the most gentle and humane 
man breathing, “ we are here to kill the French, and he is the best 
man to day who can kill most of them ;"—and he again threw him. 
self into the midst of the combat. Sir John Elley, who led the 
charge of the heavy brigade, was himself distinguished for personal 
prowess. He was at one time surrounded by several of the Cuiras- 
siers ; but, being a tall and uncommonly powerful man, completely 
master of his sword and horse, he cut his way out, leaving several of 
his assailants on the ground, marked with wounds, indicating the on- 
usual strength of the arm which inflicted them, Indeed, bad not the 
ghastly evidences remained on the field, many of the blows dealt 
upon this occasion would have seemed borrowed from the annais 
of knight-errantry, for several of the corpses exhibited heads cloven 
to the chine or severed from the shoulders. The issue of this conflict 
was, that the French cavalry was completely beaten off, and a great 
proportion of their attacking columns of infantry, amounting to about 
3000 men, threw down their arms, and were sent to Brussels as 
prisoners.” 


Some of the Belgian regiments behaved ill on this occasion. 
The example before them could not animate them; and they 
preferred either an ignominious flight, or a shameful inactivity 
out of the reach of danger, to a participation in the glory of 
their allies, which could only be gained by sharing their perils. 
We have always maintained, that, even had this battle beea 
gained by the French, it would not have decided the fate of 
Europe; whereas, their loss of it completely decided the fate 
of Buonaparte. It is here stated, and there is no reason to 
doubt the fact, that Lord Wellington felt certain that, if his 
troops had been driven from their position, they would have 
retired in good order to the wood of Soignies in their rear, and 
have maintained themselves there, in spite of their pursuers: 

“The sun had nearly. set before Blucher, with all his zealand 
activity, and. never, man.displayed more of both on any 0cea- 
sion, could reach. the seene of action. - His forces then were, 
to, the infinite joy.of Lord Wellington, seen issuing from the 
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good onthe flank of the contending armies. Buonaparte pro- 
fessed to “believe, though he Knew better, that these were his 
owit forces under “Grouchy, who had been detached to watch 
*heomovements of the Prussians; and he now resolved to 
wake a last deSperate effort to dislodge the British, by a body 
@ his Guards, amounting to 15,000 men, who. had not yet 
teen brought into action. He quitted. the observatory, at 
which-he had remained during the whole of the day, and pro- 
ceeded toa hollow-way, in.which he was securely sheltered from 
the fire of his enemy. Here he harangued his Guard, and 
pointed out the road to Brussels, but, like an arrant coward, 
durst not Jead them ‘on, in this last struggle for his usurped 
eown. He placed Ney at their head. ‘They advanced, 
thoigh not without suffering considerably from the well- 
ditected fire of the British guns, to within twenty yards of 
that part of the line which was occupied by the British Guards, 
who, at, this moment were, in obedience to orders, lying 
with their faces to the ground, to escape the fire of the 
French artillery, 


+“ They advanced, indeed, against every obstacle till they attained 
smebut this was their final effort. ‘Up, Guards, and at them,’ 
etied the Duke of Wellington, who was then with a brigade of the 
Gaards.. In an instant they sprang up, and, assuming the offensive, 
mahed upon the attacking columns with the bayonet. This body of 
the Guards had been previously disposed in line, instead of the squares 
which they had hitherto occtipied. But the line was of unusual depth, 
consisting of four ranks instead of two. ‘* You have stood cavalry in 
this order,’ said the General, ‘and can, therefore, find no difficulty 
incharging infantry.’ The effect of their three fatal cheers, and of 
the rapid advance which followed, was decisive. The Guards of 
Napoleon were within twenty yards of those of ovr Sovereign, but 
ndtoné staid to cross bayonets with a British soldier. The conscious- 
bets that’ no» support or reserve remained to them, added confusion to 
thtirretreat. ' This was observed ‘by both Generals with suitable 
‘motion. The Duke of Wellington perceived the disorder of the 

retreat; and the advance of the Prussians on their right flank, 
where they were already driving in all that was opposed to thems: OHle: 
immediately commanded the British troops to. form line, and. assume: 
the offensive, The whole line formed)four deep, and, supported by. 
the Cavalry and artiljery, rushed down the slopes and up the corres. - 
ponding bank, driving. before'them the flying French, whose covfu-- 
rorbecame eath mioment Mote irretrievable. The tirailleyrs of the - 
Impetiat Griard’ gallantly attempred'to covet the retreat. They were» 
Ciatged bythe Brith ciivalry,’- and ‘literally cat to piedés: ~ The 
British, led on by Lord Wellingtdn; ‘with fis ‘Hat’ in his: Hand; 
tlanced with the predtest rapidity, and. overthrew all-before thetiz. « 
Reistagce was soon, atan.end;, and the/flight of the Frenchteesme’ 
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674 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
general. So exhausted were our cavalry, by the severe services of 
this momentous day, that the horses could with difficulty be urgedap 
a trot, even for a short distance. The arrival of the Prussians, 
therefore, was of the utmost consequence, and, afier their intrepid 
commander had exchanged congratulations with Lord Wellington, 
he issued positive orders for every man and horse in his army capable 
of action to press upon the rear of the French, without giving them a 
moment's time to rally. And never were orders obeyed with more 
alacrity, or with better effect. 

‘* The night was illuminated by a bright moon, so that the fliers 
found no refuge, and experienced as little mercy. To the last, 
indeed, the French had forfeited all claim; for their cruelty towards 
the Prassians, taken upon the 16th, and towards the British wounded 
and made prisoners curing the battle of the 18th, was such as to 
exclude them from the benefit of the ordinary rules of war. Their 
Jancers, in particular, rode over the field during the action, dispatch- 
ing with their weapons the wounded British, with the most inveterate 
rancour, and many of the officers who have recovered from the 
wounds they received on that glorious day, sustained the greatest 
danger and most lasting inconvenience from such as were inflicted by 
those savages, when they were in no condition either to offeud others 
or defend themselves. The Quoi! tu n'es pas mort? of the 
spearman was usually accompanied with a thrust of his lance, dealt 
with an inveteracy which gives great countenance to the general 
opinion, that their orders were to give no quarter. Even the British 
officers who were carried before Buonaparte, although civilly treated 
while he spoke to them, and dismissed with assurances tbat they 
should have surgical assistance and proper attendance, were no soouer 
out of his presence than they were stripped, beaten, and abused. 
Most of the prisoners whom the French took from our light cavalry 
were put to death in cold blood, or owed their safety to concealment 
or a speedy escape. In short, it seemed as if the French army, when 
they commenced this desperate game, had, like Buccaneers setting 
forth upon a cruise, reneunced the common rules of war, and 
bonds of social amity, and became ambitious of distinguishing them- 
selves as enemies to the buman species. This unnatural haired, 
rashly commenced, and cruelly acted upon, was as fearfully avenged. 
The Prussians listened not, and they had wo reason to listen, to cries 
for mercy from those who bad thus abused their momentary advan- 
tages over themselves and their allies; and their Jight horse, always 
formidable on such occasions, made a fearful and indiscriminate 
slaughter, scarce interrupted even by the temptation of plundering 
the baggage with which the roads were choaked, and unchecked by 
any attempt at resistance. Those soldiers who bad begun in the 
morning with such hopes, and whose conduct during the batile vind 
cated their having done so, were now so broken in beart and spirits, 
that scores of them fled at sight of a single Prussian Hussar.” 


We must now bid adieu to scenes of warfare and blood: 
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shed, atid attend our traveller in the more pacific parts of 
histour. Speaking of the new kingdom of the Netherlands, 
he observes, that the Archbishop of Liege, who was formerly 
a staunch partizan of Buonaparte, took umbrage at the tolera- 
tion promised by the Sovereign to every de ‘scription of his sub- 
jects. The intolerant letter published on the subject by this said 
Bishop, was answered, in a similar strain, by his Holiness the 
Pope, who declared toleration to be incompatible with the Roman 
Cathohc Religion, His Holiness certainly spoke truth, for 
whenever that religion has gained the ascendency, toleration 
has been unknown. On visiting the magnificent Cathedral 
at Antwerp (to which, by the bye, since our author was there, 

the celebrated altar-piece by Rubens has been restored) his 
admiration was mixed with feelings of pity and contempt at 
the incongruous objects which met “his eye, 


* When, in the midst of such a scene, we find a wax-figure of the 
virgin, painted, patched, frizzled, and powdered ; with a tarnished satin 
gowo (the skirt beld up by two cherubs,) paste ear-rings and necklace, 
differing inno respect, but in size, from the most paltry doll that 
ever was sold in a tuy:shop ; and observe this incongruous and ridicu- 
lous swamy, the object of fervid and zealous adoration from the 
volaries who are kneeling before it, we see the idolatry of the Romish 
Chorch ina point of view disgusting and humiliating as that of 
ancient Egypt, and cease to wonder at the obstinacy of the prelate of 
Liege and his brethren, who fear the light which universal toleration 
would doubtless throw upon the benighted worship of their great 


Diana.” 


Mr. Scott flatters himself that one effect of this toleration 
will be to make the Papists abandon these, “ and the grosser 
points of superstition, as in other Catholic Countries.” We 
wish he had named the countries to which he refers, for we 
never heard of them. For our part, we are persuaded, that 
these grosser points of superstition, as he calls them, are so 
intimately blended with the whole system of the Romish reli- 
gion, that if the former were abandoned, the latter would be 
deserted also, He cannot mean to adduce France as a proof 
of the abandonment he talks of, because there, he acknow- 
ledges, there is no religion whatever ; and we are certainly not 
aware of any other Catholic Country, in which such an inno- 
vation on the established faith, doctrine, and discipline, has 
laken place. : 

Our traveller followed the route of the Prussian army, to 
Patis ; on his arrival at that Capital, he thus writes to his sister. 

“Your question, my dear sister, what do L think of Paris? cor- 
sponds in comprehensive extent with your desire that If would sead 
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a full and perfect description of that celebrated capital ; but were 
T to reside here all my life, instead of a few weeks, I am uncertaig 
whether I could distinctly comply with either request. There jis so 
much in Paris to admire, and so much to dislike, such a mixture of 
teal taste and genius, with so much frippery and affectation, the sub. 
lime is so oddly mingled with the ridiculous, and the pleasing with 
the fantastic and whimsical, that I shall probably leave the capita] of 
France without being able to determine which train of ideas it hag 
most frequently excited in my mind. One point is, however, certain ; 
that, of all capitals, that of France affords most numerous objects of 
curiosity, accessible in the easiest manner; and it may be therefore 
safely pronounced one of the most entertaining places of residence 
which can be chosen by an idle man. As for attempting a description 
of it, that you know is far beyond the limits of our compact, which 
you must have forgotten, when you hinted at such a proposal,” 


A very accurate sketch, however, follows, and, in surveying 
the magnificent objects which present themselves to the sight 
of the astonished traveller, on his visit to the Thuilleries, 
our author is naturally enough led to inquire, what could in- 
duce Buonaparte, in possession of every thing which could 
gratify ambition, administer pleasure, or feed vanity, to risk 
the loss of all? And he observes, 


“* Could the fable of the Seven Sleepers have been realized in Paris, 
what ascene of astonishment would have been prepared for those 
who, falling asleep in 1813, awakened from their torpor at the 
present moment! He who had seen the Pope place the crown oa 
the head of Napoleon, and the proud house of Austria compelled 
to embrace his alliance, Prussia bent to the dust beneath bis foot- 
atool, England excluded from each continental connection of com- 
merce or alliance, Russia overawed and submissive, while Iialy, 
Germany, and the greater part of Spain, were divided as appannages 
among his brothers and allies, what would have been the surpris¢ 
of the waking moment which should have shewn him the Prussian 
cannon turned upon the bridges of Paris, and the Sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with the representatives of almost all 
the other nations of Europe, feasting in the capital of France with 
the General and Minister of England, supported by a force which 
made resistance equally frantic and hopeless! The revolution of 
ages must have appeared to him to have been accomplished withit 
the space of little more than twenty-four months.” 


All that can be said upon this subject is, that the man who was 
in possession of what Buonaparte was, and was so little satisfied 
with it, as to risk the loss of it, merely to add more to it, was as 
great a fool as he was a villain;—Quem Deus ult perdere, prs 
demeniat, _Buonaparte has been highly praised for his attention 
to the improvement of the,capital, in the midst of his warlike 
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achievements, and moreover for the taste and genius which 
he has displayed in those improvements. As to the im- 
provements themselves, they were a sacrifice to the national 
vanity. He knew very wellthat the Parisians were fond of 
show, and were vain of their capital; and that so long as he 

tified them in this way, which cost him nothing, for all 


the hands, and all the property, in the kingdom, were at the 


absolute disposal of the tyrant, they would favour his views 
of ambition, and his projects of conquest. As to the taste 
and the genius, these, it will be seen, were out of the question, 


« Tt cannot be denied that he shewed great ability and dexterity in 
availing himself of that taste for national display, which is a leading 
feature of the French character. Yet this was, at least, as much 
evinced in the address with which he adopted and carried through 
the half-accomsplished plans of Louis the XIV. and his successors, 
asin any work of original genius which can be decidedly traced 
tohis own design. The triumphal arch, and the pillar in the Place 
Vendome, are literal, almost servile, imitations of the column of 
Trajan and the arch of Severus. Bat the splendid extension of 
the Louvre, by the combination of that striking pile with the 
Thuilleries, upon the side which had been left unfinished, although 
the work of Buonaparte, and bearing his name, is, in fact, only a 
completion of the original design of Louis XIV. One original plan 
Napoleon may indeed claim as his own—the project, namely, of 
erecting a stupendous bronze figure of an elephant upon the site 
of the Bastile. The sort of castle, or Howdar, with which this 
Monstrous statue was to have been accoutred, was designed for a 
reservoir, the water of which, being discharged through the trunk 


into a large cistern or fountain; stirrounding the pedestal on which ~ 


the animal was placed, was to supply with water all that quarter of 
Paris,” 


This ridiculous figure, however, was never completed. It is 
oR duty, in cases like these, to strip the Jack-daw of his 
eacock’s feathers. We have marked many other passages for 
animadversion or citation, but ‘our limits warn us to stop. 
The author’s account of the conduct of the legislative bodies, 
after the battle of Waterloo, of the King’s return, &c. is 
rendered interesting by the reflections with which it is inter- 
spersed. In descanting on the state of parties, he persists in 
impating to the Royalists designs which We are convinced, 
they never harboured; and seems to suspect that the king 
will be advised to restore the ancient system, whereas there is 
hot the smallest ground for any such suspicion, Any thing 
but firmness may be expected from Louis XVIII. He‘is more 
likely to fail through an excessive desire to conciliate,: than 
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from any attempts to exceed his authority in favour of military 
measures. 

Mr. Scott finds fault with these ‘ fervent politicians,” as he 
ealls them, who wished to see Paris burnt to the ground; and 
he expatiates, with philosophic gravity, on the miseries to 
which the sack of Paris must have reduced thousands of jts 

uiltless inhabitants. Notwithstanding, however, his con- 
, rig we are not ashamed to class ourselves among t! ose 
fervent politicians, whose wishes he so loudly condemns. We 
question much, indeed, whether many guiltless persons were to 
be found in Paris at that time, or, in truth, during any period 
of the Revolution. And the very motive which he has himself 
assigned for imprecating destruction on the Palais Royale, 
influenced our wish for the destruction of the whole city, 
Paris has been the guilty parent of all those revolutionary 
evils which have spread death and desolation over al! Europe. 
In her bosom have been cherished all those vipers which 
stung the monarch and the ministers of religion to death. Her 
inhabitants have been the foremost in treason, rebellion, and 
murder ;—they consigned the King to the scaffold ;—they led 
the Queen to the place of execution ;—they set the example to 
the Provinees of all that was infamous in principle, of all that 
was atrocious in conduct. In short, such a scene of iniquity 
as Paris has presented, during the last twenty-five years, is 
not to be found in the history of nations. The wish for the 
destruction of such a city, then, was consistent with the best 
feelings of humanity, It would have operated as a powerful 
example; it would have held out an aweful and salutary les- 
son both to the present generation and to their posterity; it 
would have overawed the bad, and afforded security to the 
good. And, we are fully persuaded, it would have done more 
to establish the King on his throne, than any other event of the 
war. That it would have been an act of retributive justice, 
no man will be hardy enough to deny. 

But Mr. Scott refers us to Scripture, and pleads the mercy 
shewn by the Almighty to the Ninevites, as a sufficient reason 
. fot preventing the destruction of Paris. But why was mercy 
shewh to the people of Niveveh? Because they repented 
them of their misdeeds, put on sackcloth and ashes, and 
turned from their evil way. Had the Parisians done this ? No. 
They despised the warning which had been given them the 
year before; whereas the Ninevites profited by the warning 
which they received from Jonah. The Parisians returned to 
their ‘evil ways ;—so did the Ninevites ;—and what was the 
consequence, why that Nineveh was destroyed! Let Mr. 
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Scott turn to the description of Nineveh and of her ruin, by 
the Prophet Nahum, and he will find a striking resemblance 
between her iniquities and those of Paris, only that the latter 
greatly exceeded the former in degree, and, indeed, in enor- 
mity—‘* Woe to the bloody city! It is all full of lies and 
“ robbery ; the prey departeth not. The horseman lifteth up 
‘ both the bright sword and the glittering spear; and there is 
‘a multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases: and 
“ there is none end of their corpses; they stumble upon their 
“ corpses: Because of the multitude of the whoredoms of 
‘the well-favoured harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that 
‘selleth nations through her whoredoms, and _ families 
‘through her witcherafis. Behold I am against thee, saith 
‘the Lord of Hosts: And it shall come to pass, that all they 
‘ that look upon thee shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh 
“ is laid waste : who will bemoan her ?” 

If, then, the example of Nineveh be at all applicable to the 
question at issue between Mr. Scott and the fervent politicians, 
it certainly does any thing but tell in favour of his argument, 
for it gives irresistible strength to the arguments of his adver- 
saries, who only wished that Paris might be served, as Nine- 
veh was. 

On the whole, this is a pleasing, able, and interesting 
work, and deserving a place in every library. 

Though our author is more correct in prose than in verse, 
still he suffers now and then a grammatical inaccuracy to 
escape him, which must not pass unnoticed,—for instance : 

“-Each of these paintings, almost without exception, have 
(has) in them (it) something excellent.” P. 331. Their 
own interest and that of the King was (were),” &c. P. 434. 
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Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, on the subject of 
an Article in No. L. of that Journal, on ‘ the Remains of 
John Tweddell.’ By the Earl of Elgin. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Pp. 63. 2s. 6d. Murray, 1816. 


Postscript to a Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
By the Earl of Elgin. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 31. Is. 6d. 
Murray, 1816. 


Tae lot of a British Ambassador, at a foreign Court, would 
be‘ most deplorable indeed, if he were not only to become the 
depositary of property belonging to deceased British subjects, 
within the limits of his embassy, but were liable to be called | 
to account for any portion of that property which might chance 
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to be missing, fourteen or fifteen years after his mission had 
ended! Yet such is the case with Lord Elgin, in whose hands 
some trunks and a portfolio or two belonging to Mr. John 
‘Tweddell (who had died at Athens) were deposited, at Constan- 
tinople, in the year 1800; and, thirteen years afier, a brother of 
the deceased ‘calls upon his Lordship to state all the particu. 
lars respecting the transmission of those articles to England, 
His Lordship taxed his memory to the utmost, and freely com- 
municated every information in his power. But this does not 
rove satisfactory; and the brother of the deceased, and the 
“ditor of the Edinburgh Review, combine to slander his 
Lordship’s character, and indirectly to accuse him of purloining 
something or other belonging to the partyin question. In our 
opinion; his Lordship would have done well either to treat such 
a charge with supreme contempt, or else to submit it to a legal 
tribunal. His Lordship, however, thought otherwise, and no 
one has aright to question the propriety of his cecision. He 
has formed, however, a very erroueous estimate of the influ- 
ence and circulation of that pestiferous and uuprincipled pub- 
lication, The Edinburgh Review. The public opinion has not 
assigned it, as his Lordship supposes, a high statin in the 
periodical literature of the country; it has not acquired the 
ascendancy which he ascribes to it; and its circulation, far 
from being unlimited, is not even extensive. It would be a libel, 
indeed, on the British public to tax it with such encouragement 
of a work established for the propagation of principles subversive 
of the existing establishments, in Church and State; a work 
abounding with libels on all who are friends to those establish- 
ments; occasionally filled, with panegyrics on the enemies of 
Great Britain ; praising the French at the expence of the Eng- 
lish; and. exhibiting inconsistencies and contradictions, on 
points of the utmost importance, indicative of a total absence 
of all’ fixed principles, religious or political, His Lordship 
need not, be surprised that a work. which so grossly libelled Don 
Pedro Cevallos, for his exposure of Buonaparte’s infamous con- 
duct, and which loudly. commended the Corsican ‘Tyrant, should’ 
have launched its palsonous invectives against himself. The 
article which gave birth to the two tracts before.us is thus aptly 
characterized by Lord Elgin:— | 
“Af article, which indicates so remarkablea want of candour and 
good faith, can have been dictated only by personal animosity ; * aod 





* « Of the existence of such a motive, the significant mention 
of Mr, Tweddell’s gold watch, (p. 307), .and the hint givea to Mr. 
R. Tweddéll to prosecute me for the recovery of the properlys 
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| need not say, that a Review which lends its pages to the gratifica- 
tion of such a feeling, is the most mischievous and dangerous of all pul 
kcations,” 


We will not insult his Lordship by an investigation of the 
fats on which he and his assailants are at issue. We shall con- 
fiié ourselves to a mere statement of our conviction, that he 


hve beca most grossly slandered, and that the justification 
which he has condescended to offer, is as satisfactory as, from 
the nature of the circumstances, it was possible to make it, He 
miy be assured, however, that no prosecution fora libel can be 
necessary to ‘* alienate” from the Edinburgh Reviewers, “ ali 
the virtuous and respectable part of the community,” though 
it might aifect them in the only points on which they appear to 
have any susceptibility—their persons and their purses. 
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Some particulars of the Battle of Waterloo; in a Letter from 
a Serjeant in the Guards, 8vo. Pp. 15, No publisher's 
name !!!? 


Tais Serjeant in the Guards has taken wonderful pains to 
preserve tae incognito; he has not chosen to annex a pub- 
lisher’s ame to his precious production ; he has not thought 
proper to add his ewn name to it; vor has he deemed it 
expedient to prefix the name of his correspondent. He signs 
limselt C. W. and addresses his Letter J. B. Esq, London. 
Now one part of this mystery we are able to elucidate. The 
J.B. is Mr. Joseph Butterworth of Fiect-strect, who has 
lately, God belp us! been dubbed an Esquire, and M, P.!!! 
and who, being thus dignified, and withal a Law Bookseller, 
no doubt, considered it tnfra dignitatem to be the publisher 
of the Serjeant’s notable epistle. But how came this Esquire 
ead Member of Parliament to be the familiar correspondent 
of a Serjeant in the Guards! And how came he to entrust 
the printing his Letter to his own nephews? ‘These are 
questions, which we do not expect the Member for Coventry 
toanswer. He is enrolled among saints, and knows how to 
keep- his own, and their counsel. j 

On. the first perusal of this motley production, we really 
believed it to be a methodistical hoax, hatched in the fertile 
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(>. 314) afford sufficient proofs, As to the first of these, I feel 
% if lwere degraded by the necessity of entering at all into the dis- 
‘ession with a petson capable of even harbouring in his own beast so 
'tfamous 2 suspicion.” _— 
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brains of the right-merry conductors of the Evangelica) 
Magazine, or Methodist’s Magazine. We incline to think, 
that these facetious gentlemen were disposed to pass a decep- 
tion on the brethren, and to make them believe that they were 
as valiant as they were witty. A second perusal, however, 
induced a change in our opinion, and almost persuaded us, 
that this Letter, dated July 29th, 1815, and only now con- 
signed to the press, might have been composed of shreds or 
patches from the combined productions of the scattered 
brethren in our ranks, 

This * Colour-Serjeant, third Battalion, first Foot-Guards,” 
belongs, it seems, to the church-militant; in plain English, 
he fills the double post of Serjeant in the Guards, and of 
methodist preacher! Hear this, ye modern saints, and 
wonder ! 


«© While we lay at Hovis, near Enghien, in the Netherlands, 
I opened a place for our religious duties, where many found it 
their privilege to attend. [t was tolerably well-filled. Our brethren 
were refieshed ; several were convinced of sin: one received the 
witness of God's love shed in his heart, and great rejoicing was in 
the society. I "preached three times on the Sabbath, and once on 
Wednesday. Class meetings on Monday, and prayer meetings on 
Friday. All were refreshing seasons to me. I cannot live without 
the means of grace.” 


This was really the performance of double duty; but, no 
doubt, the Serjeant-preacher received double-pay, for the 
saints never work without pay ; besides, he had another induce- 
ment, for those refreshings appear to have had the wonderful 
faculty of rendering the elect invulnerable, at least, less vulner- 
able then their reprobate comrades. 

‘* IT am happy to say only one of our society was killed (Serjeant 
Silver, third regiment of guards) and three wounded; two are 
doing well, the other I have not heard of.” 


The Serjeant’s account of the Battle of Waterloo, has one 
merit distinct from all other accounts which have yet met our 
eye—Noveliy. Mr. W. Scott tells us, that Buonaparte fired the 
first gun, on the morning of the 18th of June; and all the 
other accounts agree, that the French began the battle by & 
furious cannonade. They are all mistaken, however, for the 
inspired correspondent of Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. 
assures us, and who will presume to dispute the word of & 
Saint !—that, 

“*-We opened on the enemy seven guns, Lefore they returned an 
answer,” 
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The Serjeant’s “ confidence’ was ‘firm’ at this trying 
moment. 

« T cannot Say that I attempted to boast* myself with confidence of 
escape unhurt, as [ now experience ; but this one thing / knew, my 

cewas male with God, having a bright evidence in my own soul; 
and that while [ lived 1 would play my part for the victory. It was 
the sabbath-day, and whilé you were praising and praying to the 
king of glory, in his church, I was doing the same, in the field of 
blood ; I was truly in the spirit of a christian and of a soldier on the 
Lord’s day.” 


We now meet with another ‘ particutar’ noticed in no other 
account. We had been taught to believe, that our infantry had 
remained firm in their position, and formed into ‘squares, 
during the whole day, except, indeed, Picton’s division, which 
that gallant officer led out of the line in order to meet a for- 
midable attack of the French on his position, about four in 
the afternoon, when he was mortally wounded. But, here, 
aguin, it seems, we were mistaken. 


“QOur third battalion (of guards) and a battalion of K.G L. (say 
1200 men) advanced 300 paces in front of the whole line, into a 
valley which lay between the two positions, and within 100 yards of 
about 6000 cavalry and 3000 infantry of the enemy. They viewed us 
with astonishment ; and to prove that God had filled them with fear, 
they formed a square, and neither charged nor fired upon us, except 
from the heights of their position, We remained firing at them for 
half an hour ; and then retired into our postern line.” 


Now if the formation of squares was, as our incautious 
Serjeant here asserts, a proof that the men were filled with 
fear—how brimful of fear must our infantry have been who 
formed squares from ten inthe morning till seven in the 
tvening? But, it must be confessed, ’tis a very pretty climax, 
orrather a rhetorical gradation of feeling—astonishment pro- 
duced fear, and fear produced inactivity. And yet all this was 
imperceptible to the whole army, except to the Serjeant gifted 
with ‘a bright evidence.’ At least, this manceuvre, and its 
effects, have wholly escaped the notice of every other historian of 
this memorable day. We have read a great deal, indeed, of 
the incessant activity of the French cavalry, during the action, 
tven of the approach of the cuirassiers in particular to the 
very bayonets of our troops, hovering round our squares, like 
vultures cowering o’er their prey ; but of their inactivity, of 
their being panic struck, by the very sight of this division of 
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guards and of the King’s German Legion, we now hear for 
the first time. ‘The French, both horse and foot, assurediy 
shewed more complaisance to our Serjeant and. bis party than 
to any other portion of our army, during the action. Nine thou. 
sand horse and foot, calmly looking on, while 1200 of our mea 
marched out of the line aad took a position, three. hundred 
yards in front; then coolly standing to be fired at for half an 
hour, at the distance of 100 yards only, without once returning 
the fire ; and, lastly, suffering the division to return to the 
line, without the smallest attempt to interrupt their march; 
when, six thousand cavalry might have annihilated them ; may 
be reckoned as one of the most extraordinary events of that 
extraordinary day. Another fact, omitted to be noticed by 
former narrators, is with becoming modesty, related by our 
Serjeant. | 

—‘* It was our third battalion of the first guards, and the rifle 
battalion of the K. G. L. that first completely turned the day in our 
favour.” 


In another letter, of which an extract is here givenina 
note, the serjeant mentions a curious manceuvre of himself 
aud the other serjeants, which had escaped the notice of any 
one else. 


‘* The serjeants placed their pikes against the men’s backs in line 
(for they were getting eight or ten deep) and bore them up by their 
shoulders by main strength,” 


Had we not known that every British soldier did his duty on 
that. day, and that greater courage, greater intrepidity, was 
never. displayed by men on any occasion, we should have been 
staggered, by this awkward statement, inte a suspicion that 
them chearts. had for a moment failed them. ‘The serjeant, 
however, explains a little, by adding, ** not for want of courage. 
on the men’s part (for they were desperate) only for the 
moment our loss so unsteadied the line.” The explanation 
was not wholly unnecessary,—for himself. 


Tt will rejoice your heart” (i.e. the heart of Joseph Butterworth, 
Esq. M. P.) “ to hear that the Methodists in this action have com- 
pletely refuted the slander propagated against them, in that pernicious 
publication (The Antijacotin Review) respecting which Mr. Griffiths 
wrote to me. (I answered his letter, and have no objection that my 
answer should be published.) 


“Why the poor Antijacobin Review should be “ lugged in, 
head and shoulders,” to an account of the Battle of Waterloo, 
it is not very easy to imagine. But the good man has been 
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wofully misled. We were not so ignorant of history as not 
to know that Methodists can and will fight ;—we were’ fully 
aware that they most manfully fought against the King and 
the Church, in the time of Charles the first, till they had 
murdered the one, and overturned the other. His corres- 
ndent, we suspect, did not deal fairly with the serjeant. 
he energies of the public mind may be impaired, te even 
desttoyed, by Methodism, and yet Methodists may fight. 
There is no contradiction in this, strange and inconsistent as 
it may appear, to our canting, pharisaical, letter writer. 
Speaking of the great loss sustained in the battle, he says, 


« Seven of our colour serjeants entered the field; and there are 
only myself and one more that stand. What shall I render unto ‘the 
Lord for all his benefits? I will take the cup of salvation, and call 
upon his name; my tongue shall not cease to proclaim his mercy, 
nor my heart to adore his goodness.” 


He notices the desperation of a French officer, who, being 
wounded, to avoid falling into our hands, first * ripped out 
bis\bowels with his own sword,” and then “ beat his head 
against a gate.” After stating that Britain regrets the loss 
of Sir Thomas Picton and Sir William Ponsonby, the serjeant 
adds, with great self-complacency, and unexampled conde- 
scension—* and so do ].” 

Colonel Miller of his regiment, who, it seems, had encou- 
raged him in his Methodistical vagaries, is bepraised beyond 
all bounds, through two whole pages, afd concludes with a 
gentle hint to Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. 


“ If there be a small vacant place in our valuable magazine, and 
you think it prudent, let his name fill it; and let the public know 
how we value a friend of truth, whether he be a Methodist or not. 
l should like our people to know, that an officer, a friend to God and 
the trath, hath, in the late glorious victory, sealed the justness of our 
sause with his blood.” 


This edifying, this refreshing, epistle, concludes with the 
following gratifying information. 


“ T have a hut built (in the bois de Boulogne) and an altar erected 
Unto the Lord. My few brethren are well; their experiences all 
agree in the blessed helps they received in the late actions ;—peace 
with God, and a full persuasion that He had a right to dispose of 
them as seemed good unto Him. Now they are preserved, they agree 
0 live to and for God. We expect to go into barracks at Paris in 
@ few days, and then I hope to be able to open a place for divine 
Worship, and in my next to give you a more full acconnt of the blessed 
Cause in which my soul delights; but I must confess I never felt 
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the separation from God's people in England 4s I have on this service, 
Thovgh I am blessed with great strength of body and mind, .eng 
union and communion with God, yet my heart is at home.” 


Now it is evident from his own statement that though he he, 
as he asserts, in union and communion with God, his heart is 
not with God ;—but, at home. 

We now take our leave of this fighting, writing, preaching, 
soldier; with an expression of our surprize that the officers 
of our army should suffer their men to turn methodist 
preachers, to mislead their followers ; and to spread schism 
and enthusiam through the ranks. They may say, per- 
haps, that so long as they fight well, they care not what 
faith they profess, But this is not our objection ; we do not 
wish them to enquire into the creed of their men; but merely 
to prevent them from doing that which is foreign from their 
duty; not to suffer the blind to lead the blind ;_ nor their non- 
commissioned officers to make their men enthusiastic puritans, 
fitted for a renewal of the scenes which disgraced our country, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. Let our soldiers 
he as pious, as religious, as they will, the better Christians 
they are, the better soldiers, we are persuaded, they will be; 
but let them receive their spiritual instruction from those who 
are qualified to bestow it; and not be puffed up with tha 

harisaical pride, that assumed superiority, and that over: 
Satta self-sufficiency, which so strongly mark this canting 
serjeant of the Guards. Mr. Joseph Butterworth best knows 
his own reasons for committing such wretched trash to the 
press; and, indeed, for entering into a correspondence with 
the serjeant ; who we suspect is a contributor to the Met/- 
dist’s Magazine, of which itis clear that our M. P. is at least, 
a patron anc admirer. With puritans in the senate, and in 
the army ; with the spread of schism over the land ; and with 
encouragement to its diffusion in quarters whence effectual 
remedies might have been expected; the man who does not 
discover, in the signs of the times, sufficient ground for 
apprehension ; must be either stoically indifferent, or wilfully 
blind. Let churchmen. stand firm at their post --let them 
rally round the altar---let them ‘ cry aloud and spare not,’ oF 
we may be destined to witness a second usurpation, without the 
chance of second a restoration. 
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Onthe late Persecution of the Protestants in the South of France. 
-By Helen Maria Williams. Svo.-Pp.62. 3s. 6d. Under- 
wood. 1816. 


With all the sentiments here advanced by the author, on 
the former persecutions, by the French Papists, of the Protes- 
tants in France, we cordially concur. Persecution is of the very 
essence of Popery, and no where has it raged with greater 
fierceness than in France, prior to the reign of the fifteenth 
Louis. But that the recent disorders at Nismes, and in the 
vicinity, were occasioned by religious funaticism, is what we 
never can believe, for reasons which we have heretofore stated; 
and there is nothing in the pages before us that has produced 
the smallest change in our opinion. The Calvinists of the 
South were, at every period of the Revolution, the friends and 
supporters of the reigning tyrant. This feeling might, very 
possibly, aris from the toleration which they were suffered to 
enjoy—a tuleration, not proceeding, as supposed, from any li- 
beral notions on the part of the Revolutionary Government, 
but from a downright apathy in every thing connected with re- 
ligion, or rather from a total absence of all religion whatever, 
Be this as it may, the feeling did exist, and was evinced in 
all the acts of the Protestants. Hence, very naturally, arose a 
spirit of dissatisfaction in the Royalists of the neighbourhood, 
who seized the first moment of triumph to make their old ene- 
mies feel the full weight of their newly-acquired power, 
Miss Williams, indeed, admits, at the end of her tract, that 
these disorders “ were composed of political fury, heightened, 
and rendered doubly terrific, by its alliance with sanguinary bi- 
gotry.” But we doubt exceedingly whether bigotry had any 
thing to do with it, for bigotry necessarily implies the pre-exist- 
ence of a strong religious feeling, which, we are persuaded, 
was not to be found, at that time, in any portion of the 
French territory. Miss Williams renders full justice to 
Louis X VIF. and to his Government, who exerted every means 
in their power for the suppression of these commotions, 
which, as our readers know, was attended with the most outra- 
geous conduct, and with some bloodshed. ; 

Our author’s notions of a State-religion are very loose ; she 
forgets, too, that the Roman Catholic religion was as much 
connected with the State under Buonaparte, as it is under the 
lawful Sovereign. When she talks of * the blessings of the Revo- 
lution,” she certainly uses the language common to the French 
Calvinists, but revolting to common-sense. She admits that “ the 
Buonapartists exulted in the disastrous events of Nice,” but 
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she mistakes the grand ay of their exultation.; they, in fact 
entértained hopes that their friends would prove the strongest, 
and that their party would ultimately triumph. : 

Though we cannot, therefore, concur with our atithor in the 
view which she has taken of this subject; yet with her con. 
cluding reflections on the temper and genius of the Romish re. 
ligion, just, as they unquestionably are, we fully agree. 

** England knows, that ifthe Vatican no longer speaks in thunder, 
the efforts of that power are not less pdrimndrice.. In all its Baron 
of shape, thi9 Proteus, whether it be'styled, as in days of yore, the 
dissolute of Babylon, or the hydra, with numerous heads and horns; 
or whether, as in latter times, it resemble the tortoise retreating within 
its shell from the storm, sometimes stationary, but never receding 
is still the same. What it appears to have forgotten, it yet remembers; 
and when it seems torpid, it does not slumber. Wrapped up ia its 
own infablibility, it sees ages pass away, with their manners and their 
inn vations, like the waves rolling at the foot of a rock, while its own 
principles and maxims remain se Si : 

On this subject the notions of Miss Helen Maria Williams 
are much more correct than those of Mr. Walter Scott, 


A Narrative of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Joutney from Fontaine: 


bleau to Frejus, in April, 1814. - By Count Truchses-Wald- 
burg, Attendant Prussian Commissary. Second Edition, with 
Additions from a recent French Translation, made uncer the 
Inspection of the duthor.at Paris. 8vo. Pp. 68. 3s. Mur- 
ray. 1816, 


Tue first edition of this narrative, ‘interesting as every thing 
must be connected with the events té which it refers, was re- 
viewed by us as soon as it appeared, [t only remains for us, 
therefore, to notice. the publication of this new edition ; ob- 
serving, however, that the additions mentioned in the title-page 
must be of little consequence, as we have not been able, on 4 
cursory perusal, to discover thein, | 
pean te = eae a ea ve SA ~ aaa 
The Importanee of thé’ Cape of Good Hope, as a Colony f 

Great Britain, independently of the advantages it possesses @ 
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@ Military and Natal Station, and the Key to our Territorial” 


‘Possessions in’ India, By Richatd Barnard Fisher, Esq. 
The ‘Third Edition, ‘with Additions, 8vo, Pp. 190. Cadell 
and Davies. 1816. 
Ix our Review of November, 1814, we noticed, the second 
edition of this very sensible work, of which we thought 
extremely well, a 
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We are glad to find Mr. Fisher has put forth a third edition 

of the same work, which he has not only enriched with a 
beautiful frontispiece, representing a View of Cape Town and 
thé Table Mountain from Table Bay, and a very clear Chart 
of Saldanha Bay ; but he has added very considerably to it, 
in much useful and important matter. He considerably 
strengthens the bints he gave in thé former editions, for the 
removal of the capital from its present site to Saldanha Bay. 
His arguments in favour of a total change of the laws seem 
unanswerable. Indeed, from Mr. F.’s statement, it must be 
matter of surprize to the whole world, why an English Colony 
should be governed by Dutch, or any other laws than those of 
England. And yet we not only see the Dutch laws actually 
in existence at the Cape, but the administration of them is 
dreadful in the extreme. 

Another and most material point Mr. F. seems to have well 
considered, which is, the increase of useful labour in the 
Colony; and the hints he has given for the employment of 
thousands now in want in this country, well deserve the 
serious attention of government. 

The scheme he has given for the future laws and consti- 
tution of the Cape, is simple, plain, and admirably adapted 
toan infant Colony. Lastly, Mr. F. has enriched his present 
edition with many interesting and important government 
papers, which reflect the highest honour on the character of 
the late Governor, Sir John F. Cradock, to whom Mr. F. has 
dedicated his little work in the handsomest terms possible. 


MISCELLANIES, 











DUNS-SCOTUS, 
AND 


THE CHURCHMAN ARMED. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 


Siz, bate 
Having shewn, in my last, that Rotheram was a sound Churchman, 
I shall now prove that he agrees with Hooker, by placing parallel to 
the very passages which the Dunce has culled out as so very obnoxious, 
umilar ones from Hooker :—~— 

Anti-Jacobin, p 291, March, 1! Hooker's Eccl. Polity, book iii. 

1s1é. 2. 

“When we have asserted and ** But we most note, that be 

maintained, that the outward form | which affirmeth speech to ‘be 
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of the Christian Church, in its in- 
fancy, was the wisest and best 
that an infant Church could as- 
sume, we have done all that our 
veneration for Scripture requires 
cf us; it can by no means re- 
quire us to maintain, that ¢hat 
very form must necessarily be re- 
tained by it through every period 
of its growth.” P. 233, vol. 1, 
Church. Armed. 

** Scripture presses strongly a 
regard to order, to public edifica- 
tion, and to the religious liberties 
of mankind. These fundamental 
Jaws may be observed ; but whilst 
we regard these, and build upon 
them, we are at liberty to vary 
the structure as may best suit the 
purposes of every society. Had 
there been a necessity of adher- 
ing to any particular outward 
form of Christian society, that form 
would have been as distinctly de- 
lineated in the New Testament as 
the Temple was in the Old, and 
the plan ‘would have been laid 
down with such precision, that 
we could not easily mistake it ; 
whereas nothing of this kind has 
been done ; but the original plan 
is, in reality, so indistinct, that 
the most learned inquirers into 
antiquity differ about every part 
of it.” P.235. 


“¢ The form—[N.B. The word 
dispensation, here introdaced by 
the Dunce, is a Scotch trick, no 
such word is in the original ; and 
is another proof that he is no sin- 
cere inquirer after treth. The 
words are exactly thus.]—The 
forms which he (Jesus Christ) gave 
was the best and most excellent 
which it could then have as- 
sumed ; but it by no means fol. 
lows, that it is the best for all 
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necessary amiongst all men 
throughout the world, doth there. 
by not import that all men must 
necessarily speak this same kind 
of language. Even so the neces. 
sity of polity and regiment in all 
Churches may be held without 


holding any one certain form to be 
necessary in them all,” 


** But forasmuch as no form of 
Church polity is thought by 
them to be lawful, or to be of 
God, unless God be so the author 
of it, that it be also set down in 
Scripture, they should tell us 
plainly whether their meaning be, 
that it must be.thus set down in 
whole or in part ; for if wholly, 
let them shew what one formof po. 
lityever was so.”,. Again: “They 
should tell us whether only that be 
taken out of Scripture which is ac. 
tnally and particularly there set 
down, or else that also which the 
general principles and rules of 
Scripture potentially contain. The 
one way they cannot as much as 
pretend that all the parts of their 
own discipline are in Scripture; 
and the other way their mouths 
are stopped, when they would 
plead against all other forms besides 
their own, seeing the general 
principles are such as do not pare 
ticularly prescribe any one, but 
sundry may be equally consonant 
unto the general axioms of the 
Scriptures.” 

§3. “Is it an oversight that 
we reckon these things (cerem0- 
nies) and matters of government 
in the numberof things accessory; 
not things necessary in such sort 
as hath been declared 2” 

$9. ‘ J therefore.conclude, tbat 





neither God’s being author of 
laws for government ol 
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gucceeding ages, and for every | Church 


ible situation.” P. 238. 

there is in this kind of argument, 
from Our Saviour's personal go- 
yernment of the Church, we see 
that, im the very next instance, 
the Apostles themselves departed 
from his model. ‘They appointed 
officers under a different name, 
and with a different authority, 
from what Our Saviour himself 
had done and framed, local and 
temporary laws, suited to the pre- 
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nor his committing 


! . ° ° 
| them unio Scripture, is any rea- 
“To shew how little weight; son 


sutiicient wherciere all 
should for ever be 
|bound to keep them without 
change !!!"—See also § 11, as 
| follows : 

“ These, onthe contrary, sie aa 
being of a far other nature and qua- 
lity, not so strictly or everlastingly 
commanded in Scripture, but that 
unto the completeform of Church 
polity, much may be requisite 
which the Scriptures teacheth not, 


sent situation of their new reli- | and much which it hath taaght 
gion, whilst they sought to disen- | become unrequisite, sometime 
gage it, by gentle means, from | because we need not use it--« 
that ancient Institution from | sometime, also, because we can« 
which it was descended.”” P. 238, | not.” 











Whoever shall carefully read only this 11th Section of Hooker's 
third book, will find, that Rotheram, so far from disagreeing with 
him, has only put his words into modern language, and freed them 
from reference to the seditious Puritans of those days. He will there 
find, fully explained, the distinction which was briefly pointed out by 
me, in your Review for April, p. 409. Ordinations by Bishops 
and the Sacraments are of perpetual obligation. No civil polity 
can interfere in these beyond a certain point. Our civil gover- 
nors may direct them to be held in particular places, or at appointed 
times ; they may demand the power of approving of any regulations 
the Church may make concerning them, and they should be obeyed, 
if possible. But if they should forbid the appointment of Bishops, 
or the celebration of the sacraments, then we must obey God, 
rather than men. Yet, after allowing us the free exercise of the 
above essentials, there are few points left in which they may not com- 
mand absolutely ; and it would be our duty to obey. It was the 
strange doctrine of Blackburn, that the Church omght not, and could 
hot, unite with the State, on any terms; but Rotheram has endea- 
voured to shew, from Hovker, that it was always intended that they 
should unite, that an internal essential form only was laid indispensa- 
bly on the Church, so as to leave it at liberty to unite with a monar- 
chy, aristocracy, or democracy. It does exist under every govern- 
ment, and may be united with any. For Government must first ap- 
prove of its tenets, its creeds, and internal, indisp*usable polity, ere it 
would desire a union. The very same Church, at this present mo- 
Ment, exists in England established, in Scotland tolerated, and. mn Ame- 
nea neglected. A priest of one would be admitted, without reordina- 
fod, to officiate in either of the other; he would not, however, con- 
. nd to’ preach at the kirk in Scotland, the meeting-house in Fug- 
‘nd, nor the congregation house in America, In these days, 1 fs 
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trae, Chureh union is utterly despised, and men think that no separa. 
tion can be sinful. Butevery sound divine, of whatever denoming. 
tion, must grant, that separations from the true Church is a sin only to 
be excused by unavoidable ignorance. Nor can it be imagined, that 
the principles of religion are left so obscure as to render it difficult 
to discover which is that true Church, of which Christ is the head, and 
for whose members only be died. It cannot be pretended, that the 
city set on a hill, may be easily passed by unseen ; therefore ignorance 
is a plea which very few indeed can justly use. May it not rather be 
said, inthis country, that none can truly — it—wilful ignorance be. 
ing as guilty as presumptuously sinning. For if here a sincere Chris- 
tian, without prejudice, party attachments, or fanatical inclinations, 
eannot easily find out which is the true Charch among us, into whit 
part of the world must he go for clearer knowledge, and better means 
of information ? And so, when Christianity has been taught for 
1800 years, there is difficulty, great obscurity, I presume, in 
distinguishing what body of Christians have bad regular Church 
Membership from the Apostolic times, and which are upstarts or 
separatists! Every considerate mind must be.clearly convinced, that 
so important a truth cannot be obscure. Reflecting on these consi- 
derations, and certain late occurrences, I am induced to declare thata 
great burden of guilt, on account of schism, lies on this nation at pre- 
sent,.and that the punishment for that crime has already befallen us 
in part, nor is yet withdrawn, but works among the sons of disobedi- 
ence. They have refused the truth with much petulance, and a spirit 
of delusion is gone forth amongst them, that they should believe a lie, 
To avert these terrible consequences, to inform the minds of the higher 
and middle classes of society, and furnish all with grounds for decid- 
ing, the tracts contained in the work entitled, The Churchman armed 
egainst the Errors of the Time, were sent into the world. And of 
their Authors, this at least may be said, that they held the first rank in 
their day for ability, piety, and Christian worth. We have brought 
forth from our Treasure House things new and old. So far forth we 
have done.our duty. But there wil] ever be some gainsayer to resist, 
some Dunce Scotus who will perversely misunderstand the clearest 
reasoning. ‘‘ Offences must needs come; yet woe unto that man by 
whom the offence cometh.” 

Your humble Servant, 


ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


SABELLIAN, on UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letrer XILI.—(Continued from p. 607.) 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 
Unitarianism was represented as “ an impious novelty, invented by 
heresy, against the Catholic and Apostolic Faith,” by the venerable 
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Fathers of the African Church, A. D. 484, as shewn in the foregoing 
Letter. In this, on the other hand, we shall undertake to prove, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, was not only the doctrine of the 
Gospel, but also of the Law and the Prophets, and as old as the 
Creation. 

1. The book of Genesis i. 1. “In the beginning God (Zlohim) 
created the heaven and the earth,” commences with this mystery, in 
the plural form, but singular acceptation, of the word Alohim, as 
demonstrated by the singular verb, dara, creavit ; and from its being 
put in opposition with the fuller phrase (Jahoh AZlohim,) ‘‘ the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens.” Gen. ii. 4. And it is thus stated 
inthe Book of Zohar, one of the oldest of the Jewish Cabalistic works. 
“ Come and see the mystery of the word AZlohim : there are three de- 
grees, and each degree is sole, (or distinct.) Notwithstanding, they are 
one, and are united into one ; nor is one of them divided from another.” 
ad Levit. Sect. 6. Andthe same book observes on the threefold re- 
petition of the letter Jod, Isa. xliv.6. ‘‘ The three Jods* testify con- 
cerning Him, that there is none above, beside Him; nor below, 
beside Him.” And the same book, adduces the letter, » Shin, as a 
symbol of the threefold distinction in the divine nature ; comparing 
the Godhead to the root, and the three persons to the three branches of 
that letter. See Maurice's Indian Antiquities, B. 1V. p. 689. 

The Book of Jezir, which is confessedly the oldest of these works, 
being ascribed by the Jewish Rabbins, even to Abraham himeelf, 
thus states it: ** Lo, that mystery is manifest unto us, which the 
Sages of the Cabala, (or of Theology,) declared, that the three pris 
maries, (which are the Chief Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence,) are in 
tqual dignity, like something absolutely one.” And we meet thereip, 
the phrase, ame wow. ‘* The three are one,” and its Rabbinical expla- 
bation, AMX ere KY IM MoM. = There are three ones, and lo, they are 
oe.” Which not only farnishes the identical clausule of the three 
heaven/y witnesses, 1 John v. 7, but shews whence the Apenle 
derived it, Nolan, p. 269. 

Accordingly, the Jerusalem Targum or Paraphrase, and the Targum 
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*** J am the first, and J am the last, and beside me there is a0 
God,” (p39 —*26.) 
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ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uszxiel, on Gen. i. 1, render Zlohim, by 
Jahoh. “ Inthe beginning, the Lord created the heaven and the 
earth.” And they paraphrase ‘* the Spirit of God,” by, “ the 
Spirit of mercies from the presence of the Lord was brooding upon the 
Jace of the waters.” This Spirit, Rabbi Menahem styled “ the Spirit 
of Wisdom,” and the book of Zohar, ‘ the Spirit of the Messiah ;” 
which was also styled by the Cabalists, Jmma, ‘‘ mother,” as well as 
Binah, “ intelligence.” And Origen, on Psal. cxxii. notices a curious 
Jewish analogy between the Trinity and the constituent parts of man: 
“« The Spirit and the body, are the servants of the Lords, the Father, 
and the Son: the Soul is the bandmaid of the Lady, the Holy Spirit: 
but the three are the Lord our God, for the three are the one.” 
Cures xipiav Marpos xas *Vie,y wvevua nas caua® raidicxn de 
xvoiag te Ayizs Tvsvmores, n piyn TH vf tea Kup 
6 Otros nuwy ecw, of yap TEES TO EV Eb The conclusion of this 
curious passage furnishes also a further evidence of the source from 
which the Apostle derived the clausule of 1 John v. 7, as remarked 
by Nolan, p. 272. 

These Jewisa authorities strongly confirm the authenticity of that 
text likewise. 

2. Gen. i. 26. ‘* And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
&c. which is thus paraphrased by Jonathan Ben Uzxziel, “ and the 
Lord said to the Angels that ministered before him, who were created 
on the second day of the creation of the world, Let us make man in 
our image,” &c. Whatever absurdities tbe Rabbins might bave fallen 
-into respecting the creation of Angels, derived from the Oriental 
mythology, and pethaps from Jol’s account of the creation, 
“* When all the Sons of God shouted for joy,” Job xxxviii. 7, 
yet Angels did not compose the Privy Council of God. Job, xv. 8. 
For in the next verse, 

3. Gen. i. 27. ‘‘ So God created man in his own image,’ &e. 
which is thus paraphrased by the Jerusalem Targum, ‘‘ and the word 
of the Lord created man in his own image, &c. thus, for Zlohim, 

.** God,” substituting the second person of the Trinity, Mimra da 
Jaiioh, the personal Wogd or Oracle of the Lord, as distinguished from 
the spoken or written word, And this distinction is strongly marked 
in Gen. iii. 8, “and they heard the voice of the Lord God," &¢. 
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which, according to Jonathan Ben Uxziel, is, ‘‘ and they heard the 
voice of the Oracle of the Lord God,” &c. where the voice, or the 
words, are Critically distinguished from the speaker, the Oracle. 

4. Gen. iii. 22. And the Lord God said, ‘ Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, How many were included in the expression 
us, will appear from 

5. Ps. xxxiii.G. “‘ By THs Oracits ov true Lorp were the 

heavens made, and all the host of them by the éreath, (Heb. 
Srixit) of his mouth.” Here tas Lorp, his Gaacre, and his 
Spixit, correspond to the prime agents in the creation. Gen. i. 
1—3, &c. 
' 6. Gen. xix. “ And the Lorp rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah, brimstone and fire from tus Lorn, out of heaven.” 
Here isan obvious distinction, (noticed in a former letter,) between 
Janon, twice repeated, on earth, and in heaven; as marked by the 
article THz prefixed in the latter case. 

7. Namb. vi. 24, &c. 1. “ Tag Lorn bless thee and keep thee, 

2. Tne Lorp make his face to shine upon thee, and be graciows 
unto thee. 

3. Tue Lorp lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace. 

Here, Janow is thrice repeated, and different functions are 
wcribed to each. And Rabbi Bechat, records a remarkable tradition 
among the Jews,* that ‘*‘ when the High Priest pronounced this 
solemn blessing upon the congregation of Israel, he lifted up his hands, 
and sé disposed his fingers, as to express a triad, or — See 
Jones on the Trinity, p. 83. 

8. The true interpretation of this repetition is given by he great 
Rabbinical scholar, and inspired Apostle, St. Paul, inthe Christian 
blessing : 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

2. “ The grace of our Lonp Jesus Cunisr, and 

1, The love of Gup, and 

8. The fellowship of the Hoty Guosr, be with you all, Amen.” 

Here we see a marked correspondence between the Jewish and 
Christian blessings ; only that the order of ibe first and second clauses 
in the Jewish, is inverted in the Christian: the latter beginning with 
our Lory Jesus Cuaist, to intimate, perhaps, that it is by bis 
Stacious. mediation, that we sinful mortals have access unto THe 
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Fararn, or boldness to approach him with confidence, by own Sriair, 
Ephes. ii. 18 ; iii. 12. 

Weare not, however, to imagine that these attributes are so appro- 
priated to each of the persons of the Trinity, as not to be common toall, 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is, indeed, most frequently 
repeated in the New Testament, Rom. xvi. 20, 24 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 23 ; 
Phil: iv. 23 ; 1 Thes. v. 28; 2 Thes. iii.18 ; Gal. vi. 18; Rev. xxii, 
21, &c. and most justly, ‘‘ For we know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; that having leen rich (wdvows wv) for our sakes, he Lecame 
poor ; (exiwysver) that we; through his poverty, might become rich,” 
2 Cor. viii. 9. 

But what thanks are'due to tHe FatHer or mercizs, ‘‘ Who 
saved us, and called us with a holy calling ; not according to-our 
works, but according to his own purpose, [decreed} eternal ages 
before; and his grace, which was given us by Jesus Christ ; and is 
now manifested by the appearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
hath abolishéd death, and illustrated life and incorruption, by the 
Gospel.” 2 Tim. ig, 10. Such is the free and unmerited Grace of 
God, which originally willed our salvation from the foundation of the 
world, through Caris{. - Matt. xxy.34; Rey. xiii. &. 

Tus Hoty Guosr also is styled ‘ the Spirit of Gani Zach. 
xii. 10; Heb. x. 29. 

The Love of Gop is most frequently repeated, Tit. iii. 4; Rom, 

5; 1 John.iv. 9g, &c. Because God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, to the end that all] that believe in bim 
should not perish; but have everlasting life.” John iii. 16 ; 1 Joba 
iv. 9, &c. 

But the love of Cuaisr also ‘passeth knowledge, Eph. iii. 19. 
who loved us, and gave bimself for us, an offering and sacrifice 
to God, for a fragrant savour.” Eph. v. 2. 

And the love of the Hory Guost is evinced by the fruits of the 
Spirit, love, joy, peace, &c. Gal.v. 22, ‘* by pureness, by know- 
ledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by THe HOLY spPiRiT, by love 
unfeigned,” 2 Car. vi. 6. 

The fellowship of rus Hoxy Gaosr, is peenliarly attributed (0 
him, because He dwelleth in the Faithful, Rom. viii. 11 ; Joba xiv. 
17, whose temple they are. 1 Cor. vi. 19; -but it equally belongs 0 
the Farner anp Tue Son, for ‘troly our fellowship is with THE 
Farasg, and with his Son Jesus Canist.” 1 John i.3. 
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g. Isa. vi. 3. ‘* And one cried to another and said, Hoty, Hoary, 
Ho.v, is tHe Lorp or Hosts; the whole earth is full of nis 
Gory.” : 

This threefold repetition of Moly is applicable to the three persons 
of the Trinity, who are all entitled to the appellation of the Lord of 
Hosts; Tums Faruer unquestionably is Lord of Hosts, James y. 
4, &e. but not exclusively ; for the prophet declares, ‘‘ mine eyes 
have seen the king, the Lord of Hosts, sitting upon a throne of 
Glory,” in the spiritual temple; and this Lord, the Regent Lord, 
(ddont) was Curist: For, ‘ these things, said Jsaiah, when he saw 
his (Christ's) glory.” Isa. vi. 1—5 ; John xii.41. This Lord was 
also the Hoty Guost; For, ‘* Well spake the Holy Ghost, by 
Jsaiah the prophet, unto our Fathers, saying, Go unto this people 
and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand, &c. Acis 
xxviii. 25, 26, &e. but this was the very message delivered to the 
prophet by the visible Lord of Hosts. 

Origen, who was no Arian, though often misrepresented as such, 
-bas a fine reflection, in his Homily on this passage : ‘* The Seraphim 
are not content to say Haly once or twice; but to take the perfect 
number of the Trinity, thereby to declare the manifold holiness of 
God: which is arepeated intercommunion of a three-fold holiness ; 
the holiness of the Father, the holiness of the only begotten Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Hence, the Father is styled, ‘‘ the High 
and Holy one that inhabiteth eternity,” Is. lvii. 15; Christ declares 
of himself in prophecy, ‘‘ Thou shalt not leave my Soul in Hades ; 
neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy one to see corruption [in the 
grave.) Ps. xvi.11. Whence Peter upbraided the Jews, ‘‘ Ye 
denied the Holy one and the Just.” Actsiii.14. And of the Holy 
Spirit John declares, ‘‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy one, and 
ye know all things.” 1 John ii. 20. So Christ himself was ‘‘ anointed 
‘with the Holy Ghost and with power.” Acts x.38. And we find 
in Nebuchadnexzar's second dream, the appellations of *‘ the Watchers 
and the Holy ones,” Dan. iv. 13--17, ‘“‘ which denote the persons 
of the Godhead: the first, describing them by the vigilance of their 
Universal Providence; the second, by the transcendant sanctity of 
‘their nature” according to the admirable interpretation of Bishop 
Horseley, in the last sermon which be ever composed, Vol. I. Pref. 
Pp. tii. Vol. IT, Ser. xxix. p. 430. 
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And this teads us to the parallel text, » 

10. Rev. i. 8. “Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith tHe Lorn, who is, and who was, and whois (0 come, 
THE ALMIGHTY.” 

From the analogy between this verse, and the 17th and 38th of 
this chapter, and xxi. 6; xxii. 12,13, we are warranted to infer 
that rue Lorp who spake it was Crrist; who consequently is 
entitled to every name and altrilute expressed therein; and among 
the rest, to that of the Almighty, (10 warroxgateg) Expressive of universal 
dominion, avd therefore equivalent to the God of Salaoth, or God 
of Hosts, in the former text. And this is the interpretation of 
Origen: ‘‘ Now that you may know the omnipotence of the Father 
and of the Son, to be one and the same; like as he (the Son) is one 
and the same God and Lord with the Father; hear what St. John 
saith in the Revelation: ‘ These things saith the Lord who is, and 
who was, and who is to come, the Almighty. For who is the Almighty 
that is to come, but Christ 2" De Principiis, Lib. 1, cap.2. Sve 
the original, Jones on the Trinity, p.16,17. This also was the inter- 
pretation of the judicious Gregory Naxianxen. 

Most plainly and expressly is the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
inculeated, in our Lord's last and fullest commission to his Apostles, 
shortly before his ascension. 

11. Matt, xxviii. 18—20. ‘ <All authority was given (s3o$) unto 
me, in heaven and in earth: go ye forth, therefore, and discipline 
(vaSarweers) all the nations ; laptizing them in the name of THR 
Fatagr, and of tHe Sow, and of tax Horny Gnost: teaching 
(3:3acxerres) them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” 

This authoritative commission forms the grand Charter of the 
Christian Church. Its authenticity is unimpeachable: and being 
founded on the Rock Cuaist himself, and ratified by the ever- 
blessed and adorable Trinity, furnishes a sure and firm foundation of 
our Faith. The winds and waves of Infidelity, may beat against it 
and foam, in vain, to the end of the world. 

** To me,” (on the contrary,) says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘ it appears 
clear, that if this be, as some say, the chief support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it must soon fall, never to rise again.” Unitarianism, 
&c. p. 23. 
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Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus! Hor. 

Let us examine the grounds of this high sounding, but worse than 
yidiculous denunciation, and we shall find it built upon the sand, 
aod doomed to the very same fate it threatens, when assailed by the 
wind and rain of rational and Scriptural Criticism, 

1. “* All power is Given* to me in heaven and on earth:” 
therefore, says Dr. C. ‘‘ this verse cannot be justly considered as 
implying the equality of the Son with the Father.” p. 130. But, 
turely, the delegation furnishes no rational objection: if, as our 
Lord declared to his disciples, ‘* All things that the Father hath are 
mine.” John xvi. 15;—*‘even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
Rom. i.20. And if, as he appealed to the Father himself, “ all 
mine are thine ; and thine, mine; and I have been glorified (de&dokacuas) 
inthem.” John xvii. 10. ‘ And now, O Father, glorify (d&acw) 
thou me, along twith thine own self, (magu ceavtw) with the glory 
which I had along with thee, before the world was.” John xvii. 5. 
When “ he was along with rue Gop, and was Gop Tug Onacis.” 
Jobni.1,2. Surely, all this implies, that the Son is equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead.” 

2. But, objects Dr. C.—** Baptizing into, or into the name of, a 
person, is no proof of his divinity ; otherwise, Moses was God: for 
all were baptized into Moses («ror Mwvomy) in the cloud and in the sea,” 
1 Cor, x. 2. 

But the cases are not parallel: the Israelites, by their miraculous 
passage through the Red Sea, under the guidance and protection of 
the God of Israel, in the cloud, by this symbolical baptism, were 
initiated into a covenant with tue Lorp, through the mediation, or 
ministry of Moses: the Apostle, in this beautiful and apposite 
imagery, evidently alluding to the narrative in Exodus: ‘‘ And Israel 
saw that great work which’ tag Lorp did upon the Egyptians, 
(whom they saw dead upon the sea shore :] and the people feared 


a 





* s309n, should be rendered was gwen, Our Lord received the 
commission, even before his incarnation, wavra you wapdodn imo re 


wareos ux. ‘© All things were delivered to me by my Father.” 
Matt. xi. 27. 
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the Loxn ; and Lelievcd the Lonp, and his servant Moses. y.... 
xiv. 30, 31. Here the inferiority of Moses as “ servant,” is Clearly 
ascertained, And St. Pau! indirectly stigmatizes the supposed 
divinity of Moses, as downright blasphemy, while be reprobated the 
contentious Sects of Christians at Corinth: ‘* Every one of you saith, 
I am [a disciple] of Paul; and I, of Apollos; and }, of Kephas, or 
Peter; and I, of Christ :" What, [the Apostle indignantly asks) 
Is Christ divided ? Linto heads of Sects} Was Paul crucified for 
you? Or were ye baptized into the name of Paul? I thank God, 
that I baptized none of you, save Crispus and Gaius, that no one 
might say that J Laptized into my own name,” 1 Cor. i. 11—15. 

3. ** The sense of the passage,” proceeds Dr. C. “ appear 
elviously to be, ‘ Baptizing them into the profession of that Religion,’ 
which had Gop as its author, and Jesus as its recealer, and was con- 

firmed by the gifts of the Spixit.” P. 131. 

Admitting that sis ro spa, may not improperly be explained, 
** gnto the profession of the Faith, or Religion,” +e Maress. Surely, 
the phrase being equally understood of the remaining nouns also, in 
the genitive case, xa: rv ‘Yiw, nas 8 ayy Ivevuaros, all connected 
together by the copulative particle ; they must equally denote persons, 
aud of the same kind; and, therefore, there is an obvious solecism in 
turning the last into an eperation, via. ‘ the gifts of the Spirit."—— 
indeed, Dr. C. himself admits, that “ if the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit were proved, of course, it would sufli- 

, ciently well accord with it, [the text.""} p.131, note. And, surely, 
the accordance of the received interpretation, is preferable to the dis- 
cordance of this gloss! and furnishes no mean proof of the personality 
of the Holy Spirit ; especially when supported by such a ‘‘ cloud of 

witnesses,” as is here adduced, from other quarters. 

4. “ The Apostles,” says Dr. C. “ obviously did not consider this 
as a necessary formyla, for we have no instance on record, in which 
they employed it, and we know that they actually baptized into the 
name of Jesus, alone.’ P. 131. 

We know that the Apostles baptized, indeed, info the name, erin 
the mame of Jesus: ‘ Repent,” said Peter, to the first fruits of the 
Christian Church, on the memorable day of Pentecost, “ and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name (em tw ompai) of Jesus 
Christ, for remission of sins ; and ye shall receive the gift of the 
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Hoty Srreit.” Actsii. 38, But who told Dr. C. that they bap- 
tized in his name on/y ? They rather were baptized in the name of 


the whole Trinity ; as we may infer from the mention of the Hoty — 


Srinit, whose “‘ gift,” the Apostle, and whose ‘‘ éaptism,” Christ, 
promised them; and, surely, the Apostles would not omit rus 
Fatner ov att! The doctrine of the Trinity was familiar to the 
Jews, as we have seen, of old time: the only new article to be 
inculcated was, that ‘* Jesus was the Messiah, or Christ, the Son of 
God,” of the Old Testament. And, therefore, this only, is men- 
tioned in the concise narrative ; this part of the formula, being put 
for the whole. By the same elliptical usage, “ the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, be with you all,” is frequently substituted for the entire 
benediction, in the name of the Trinity. Rom. xvi. 20, &c.—Will 
Dr. C. argue from this, to the exclusion of 2 Cor. xiii. 13 ? 

Dr.C. should beware of “ the blasphemy against tne Horr 
Seinrt,” “ A sin” of the most gigantic impiety, “ not to te forgiver 
in this world, nor the next,’ Matt. xii. 3!. Unhappily, this for mie 
dable text is not to be found in his Jndez, 

12. 1 Cor. xii. 1411. ‘* Now concerning spiritual [gifts] brethren, 
[would not have you ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, 
carried away to these dumt idols, even as ye were ‘ed [by your 
teachers.) . Wherefore I certify unto you, that no one speaking by 
mug Seinit oF Gop, calleth Jesus accursed (ava3qa); and no 
one is able to say that Jesus is rue Lorp, but by rune Hory Sprrxir. 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but THe SAME sPIRIT;° and 
diversities of ministries, but THe same Lorp ;:and diversities of 
operations, but it is THB same Gon, who worketh allinad. But 
the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every one, forthe bene/t 
[of the whole Church.] For to one is given by rug Srinxit, the 
word of wisdom ; to another, the word of knowledge; according to 
THE SAMR Spirit ; to another faith; to another, the gift of 
healing by THe SAME SPIRIT ; to another, workings of [miraculous] 
powers; to another, prophecy ; to another, discerning of spirits ; to 
another, divers kinds of tongues ; to another, the interpretation of 
longues : but all these worketh THE OWE AND THE SAME SPIRIT 
(toi x2 ro auto Tlevya] distributing severally to each, according as Fle 
himself willeth (nc 9ws Bereras.”) 

In this. circumstantial text, omitted likewise by Dr. C. Xapicuara 
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“« gifts,” in the first class, verse 4, seem to correspond to. yepiovers 
iaparer, “ gifts of healings,” verse 9,28, 30. And these are at. 
tributed to the Hoxny Seinit ; as, on the contrary, the infliction of 
diseases for correction or punishment, was called, ‘ ¢o deliver over 
unto Satan,’’ or the wicked spirit, Acts xiii. Q—1! ; 1 Cor. v. 5, 

Siaxonas, ‘© ministries,” in the second class, verse 5, include the 
various order of Apostles, Prophets, Teachers, Helps or Helpers, 
Governments or Governors; the abstract terms being used for the 
concrete, verse 27—29. ‘The appointment of these is attributed to 
Cuxist, tus Lon, or spiritual head of the Church, or corporate 
body, of which they are members, verse 12. 

snsgynyara, “ workings’ or “‘ operations,” in the third class, verse 6, 
are afterwards explained, sxpynnara divapsor ‘‘ workings of powers” or 
miracles, verse 10; and the workers themselves are afterwards called 
Suvapets, powers or miracles ; the abstract terms for the concrete: these 
are ascribed to Gop ; and may perhaps denote the extraordinary mira. 
cles wrought by the chief apostles, such as curing diseases by the 
shadow of Peter, or by handkerchiefs taken from Paul ; raising the 
dead by both ; handling serpents, drinking deadly potions unhurt, &c. 

The sevenfold gifts of the Spirit, the word of wisdom, &c. enu- 
merated in the fourth class, verse 7—10, are all ascribed to THE 
ONB AND THE SAME sPIRIT, distributing to each of the ministry 
as He himself willeth; or, as described elsewhere, ‘‘ Gop also bearing 
them (the Apostles) witness, by signs and wonders, and by divers 
powers, and distributions [of the gifts] of the Spirit according to his 
own’ will,” (xatx trv ‘ave Seancw) Heb. ii. 4 ; Mark xvi. 20. 

The grand object of the illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles in 
writing to the philosophixing converts at Corinth, the centre of 
Grecian superstition, was to reclaim them from their gross Polytheism 
and idolatry, or *‘ worship of dumb idols,” by ineulcating the simple 
and sublime doctrine of Gospel Theology, 2 Cor. xi. 3. With this 
view, he contrasts both together, more explicitly, thus : 

13. 1 Cor. viii.d—6. ‘ Concerning, therefore, the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice to idols ; we know that an idol 
is nothing in the world, and that there is no other God but 
ong. For although there be that are called Gods, whether i0 
beaven or in earth (as there be Gods many and Lords many) 
{among the Genttles] yet tous [Christians] there is but ons GoD, 
tux Farusr, of whom are all things, and we for Him; av¢ 
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ove Lorp Jesus Cuaist, dy whom are all things, and we ly Him; 
fand one Hory Seirir, én whom are all things, and we i Him.*] 


Howbeit, there is not in adi this knowledge,” Kc. Itis not, alas? 


io Dr. Carpenter: to whom this passage appears an irrefregable 
proof, that Paul believed that one person only is Goo; and that 
person the Father, the Father of all, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Unitarianism, &c. p. 96. 

Dr. C. is remarkable for his positive and dogmatical assertions ; his 
« irreftagable proof” turns out to be “ nothing in the world” but 
the idol of his own imagination, downright vanity in him, and 
“ yegation of spirit’’ to his rational and religious readers. 

His assumption that ‘‘ Paul believed that one person only is Gop,” 
ig at variance with the text, which reads, cven ia his favourite 
Griesbach's+ edition, #de¢ Sos ‘ersgos, a» gan ‘ess, the word “aT tg0¢, 
“ other,” which he represents as an expletive-—‘‘ and that there is ne 
fother] God but one,” p.g6, is by no mears such ; it marks diversity 
of nature, asin Deut. xxxii. 12. ‘‘ So rae Lonrp alone did lead him, 
aod with Him (the Lord) was no strange God,” i. e. no falsely-reputed 
God, ‘‘ which is mot God,” Deut. xxxii. 21. Further, the Apostle 
apeaks only of one God, not ‘‘ one person,” as Dr. C. grossly mis- 
represents his meaning ; and thereby entangles himself in this una- 
woidable. inference: if the ‘‘ one God” denotes the person of the 
Father only, excluding Christ ; surely the ‘‘ one Lord,” must denote 
the person of Jesus Christ only, excluding the Father ; and the one 
Holy Spirit must denote the Holy Ghost, excluding both the Father 
andthe Son!!! Such is the miserable and blasphemous absurdity 
tesulting from Dr. C.'s assumption, betraying total ignorance of the 
firstelements of Logic. 

But Dr. C. in explanation of his assumption, adds, 

14. Eph. iv. 5,6, ‘* There is one Lorp, one Faith, one Baptism, 
oms Gop anp Faruer oP ALL, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all.” Here, the ‘‘ one Lord” must either denote Christ or 


_—_ 





* The reasons for inserting this clause were given in the preceding 
Letter. 

t Grieslach, in his note, cites several authorities for-the omission 
of ‘eripec, but be did not venture to expunge it from the text: that 
bold step was reserved for Dr. C, 
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the Father ; if it denotes Christ, upon his principles, it must exclude 
the Father ; if it denotes the Father, it must exclude Christ ; as in 
the foregoing case. Thus, this passage is equally direct, as the last, 
and speaks precisely the same language. By a strange obliquity of 
intellect, Dr. C. says ‘* this passage is mo¢ equally direct as the last; 
but it speaks precisely the same language !"” p.Q6. 1 am really sorry 
to be compelled to use such severity of animadversion, as the admirer 
and advocate of that mighty master of reasoning, St. Paul. 

These leading texts, No. 11, 12, 13, 14, “ all speaking precisely 
the same language,” if not in the letier, at least in the spirit, or 
meaning; ‘‘ to me appear to furnish irrefragable proof” of the 
reality of that most profound and mysterious doctrine of the Trinity 
in unity; forming all together an admirable commentary upon 
that hitherto disputed text, 1 John v. 7; whose authenticity, we 
trust, was fully established in the last letter, and whose meaning 
we shall humbly attempt now to illustrate, from careful comparison 
and amalgamation of these and other texts of Scripture : firmly per- 
suaded of the utter inability of Auman reason, unassisted by the light 
of Revelation, to fathom the depths of the stupendous and over- 
whelming mystery, which, even Angels are desirous to pry into, 
and which is intimately known’ only to the Fatuer, Son, and Horr 
Guost, Matt. xi.27; Luke x.22; 1 Cor. ii. 10—13; 1 Pet. ii, 
32; Col. ii. 2. 

“* Farner of Lients! 

O send forth wispom out of thy holy heavens, 

From the throne of thy glory, send her, 

That being present, she may labour with me, 

That I may know what is well pleasing in thy sight,— 
And that utterance may be given me, 
In frankness to disclose THR MYSTERY OF THE GOSPEL.” 
Jam. i.17 5 Wisd. ix. 9, 10; Ephes. vi. 19. 

In this arduous inquiry, the first step is to endeavour to acquire 
clear, distinct, and correct ideas of the termsemployed. Let us begin, 
therefore, with the term one, or unity. 

One, or unity, is the simplest idea of the mind, and the most 
universal.* It has no shadow of variety or composition in it, atid is. 





* See Locke's Essay, &c. B. 2, chap. 16. Of Number. 
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applicable to ali beings or things that either do exist, or can be ima- 
gined to exist : unity has no bounds. It applies itself primarily to 
Gop, and is chosen by himself, as his characteristic in Scripture ; as’ 
being the most proper to convey to our finite understandings, some 
faint notion of his nature. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, THe Lorp tuy Gop 
isons Lonp,” Deut. vi.4; Mark xii. 29. ‘1, Tus Loxp, change 
not,” Mal. iii.6; ‘‘ with whom is no variat/eness nor shadow of 
turning,” Jamesi.17. ‘‘ Thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail,” Psalm cii.27. ‘‘ Jesus Curisr, the same yesterday, and to 
day, and for ever,” Heb. xiii. 8. It is, therefore, peculiarly. fitted to 
express those amazing and incomprehensible attributes of the Deity, 
his immensity and eternity. | . 

Unily is equally extensive with Leing itself; and each forms a. 
summum genus, or most universal term, iu logic. It is, therefore, 
generic Or Specific in its nature, relating toa -‘‘.kind" or ‘‘ sort” of 
beings or things; and. is by uo means confined to single persons or 
indwvidua/s. The neglect of this obvious distinction, has bred infinite 
confusion and embarrassment in metaphysical speculations, like those 
which the Unitarian schoo}, in particular, are too.apt to indulge in ; 
speculations which too. often tend to puzzle and bewilder themselves, 
and their unlearned readers ;—witness Dr. Carpenter passim. 

With this clue, we shall cantiously endeavour to trace the labyrinth 
of the mystery of o& tpus fr nes. ‘© THe THREE ARE ONE.” | John 
i 

The fullest expression of iv, ‘‘ one,” in this place (as observed in 
the last letter) is to f+, xas vo avre mmvpa, “the one andthe same 
ipirit,” 1 Cor. xii, 11. Let us analyse this. The word mms 
“spirit,” ambiguously denotes both disposition of mind, and spiritual 
ubstance ; the former is evident, from the phrases s* in wrnvuxts, jie 
wy, “in one spirit, with one mind," Phil, i. 22. om» inrnta're 
twyates, “ the unity of the spirit,” Ephes. iv. 3, the latter. is undis- 
pated and acknowledged ; as ‘‘ God is spirst,” John iv. 24;.and 
“the father of spirits,” Heb. xii.g. Hence, the former part.of the. 
tipression re gv, ‘* the one,” maay be understood to denote the unity of 
disposition, or of will, in the three persons of the Godhead, or Deity, 
“according as he himself wiileth,” or, ‘according to his own will ;” 
id the latier part, 7» avre wnvua, the sameness of substance, spirituas 
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nature, or kind ;—not sameness of person, as’ misrepresented by the 
Salellians of old, and the modern Unitarians. And this sameness of 
substance, or spiritual nature, is infinitely more complete and perfect 
in the three divine persons, than in any other beings whatsoever, 
Angels, Men, &c. because, by their immensity or omnipresence, they 
fill the universe, from all eternity, and to all eternity ; and mutually 
pervade cach other always. We creatures, indeed, ‘‘ may be one, 
as the Father and Son are one,” in sentiment, disposition, or will, 
John xvii, 11, 21, 22; but we cannot be ane and the same Spirit 
with them, on account of our different nature or kind, although ras 
Deity is subsisting not fur from every one of us (ad ivos ixar® jus 
imapyevra) for “in Him we live, and move ourselves, and are,” (« 
auTw yar Cosy, nos xivkusde, xaos eouer) Acts xvii. 27,28. As St. Paul 
declared in language perfectly intelligibie and familiar to the Athe- 
nian philosophers. From this luminous passage, thus more closely 
translated, we learn : 1. the specific nature of unity ; for to limit or 
confine it to individuals, the adjunct of {xarw ‘ every ” was neces 
sary in this case: 2. our free agency, notwithstanding the divine 
presence unperceived, in which we are or exist; and as expressed by 
the middle verb xwsysda, “* we move ourselves ;” which is more 
correct, than ‘‘ swe move,” (as if it were active, xsevs») for this latter 
does not necessarily imply self-motion ; nor sufficiently distinguish 
men from machines. 
We are told, in Scripture, that 
** Gop filleth heaven and earth with his presence ; lo, the heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain him,” Jer. xxiii. 24; 1 
Kings viii.!27. ‘* The eyes of rue Loxp are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good,” Prov. xv.3. ‘Tuy Farner, who 
seeth in secret, Himself will reward thee openly.” Matt. vi. 6. 
«« Before Philip called thee (Nathanael,) when thou wast under the 
Jig-tree, 1 saw thee.” Johni.4g—51, ‘* Where two or three sre 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.* 


——aaa ee 
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* The Rabbins have a saying, that “ where éwo persons sit toge 


ther conversing about the Law, there the Shechinah is among 


them.” See the case of the two disciples going to Emmaus, Luke 
KxiV. 14—-32. 
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Matt. xviii. 20; ‘* If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it.” 
Jobn xiv. 14. “* And lo, lam with you, all the days (of the Church,] 
patil the end of the world.” Amen. Matt. xxviii. 20. ‘* Believest 
thou not (Philip) that Jam in the Father, and the Father in me ? 
The words that I speak unte you, I speak not of myself, the Father 
who is abiding in me, (6 w 01 utrw,) he doeth the works [whereby 
my words are confirmed.”] John xiv. 10. ‘* Lo, the hour cometh, 
and is now come, that ye shall be scattered every one to his own 
{home} and shall leave me alone: and yet I am notalone, because 
the Father is with me.” John xvi.32. ‘* If any one love me, he 
will keep my word ; and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him,” («em.) John xiv. 23. 
“ Twill ask (sgwrnew) the Father, and He shall give you another 
Advocate, even the Spirit of Truth, that he may abide with you, 
(utmn) for ever.” He abideth with you (ws) and shall be in you.” 
John xiv. 16,17. ‘* Ye are the temple of the living God; as God 
said, J will dwell in them.” (svoiuxnew.) 2 Cor. vi. 16. ‘* That Christ 
may dwell (xeromnoas) in your hearts, by faith.” Ephes, iii. 17. 
“ Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit, within 
you, which ye have from God 9?” 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

These plain and luminous texts announce the omnipresence of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in the literal acceptation ; that they 
exist every where, and though distinct persons, pervade each other, 
and also all created beings, constituting, ‘‘ the one specific God,” 
“ the one and the same Spirit ;” in like manner as there is ‘‘ one 
specific Faith,” ‘‘ one specific Baptism,’—‘< in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,”—as opposed to every 
other species of Faith, or Baptism. And this, I humbly trust, is an 
intelligible explamation of the ¢erms in which this great mystery is 
conveyed to us, by THe Srrnit or TRUTH. 

Though their nature, and mode of co-existence, be utterly incom- 
prehensible to all created beings, yet God has graciously condescended 
0 furnish us with some il/usirations of the stupendous mystery, 
adapted to our limited faculties, derived from the nature of light. 
Thas, we are told, that ‘ God is light, and the Father of lights,” 
? inhabiting lightinaccessible.” 1 Johni,5; Jam.i.17; 1 Tim. vi. 16, 
Canisr is « the light,’ the “ light of the world,” ‘a ray ot leam 
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(amavyacus*) of his Father's glory or brightness.” Jobn i. 4; 
viii. 12; Heb.i.3. Whence he is styled in the Nicene Creed, 
“* Light of Light." And Athanasius, who had a considerable share 
in framing that Creed, thus beautifully extends the imagery to the 
Hoty Guosr: in his fourth Oration against the Arians, p. 467, 
as the passage is cited by the profoundly learned Cudworth, Intellect. 
Syst. p. 599. 

ade yup TeEis apyas sicaryouev’ eres unde Teiwy ‘nrswy Umeoteueda 
THY ELKOVa, BAAD NAbOVs MAb AWAVYATUR, Hrs tv ro ek RAIS Ev 
TW GMAUYATUATE PWS, BTW MAY apn oidamer. 

“© For we (Catholics) do not introduce three principles: inasmuch 
as we do not suppose the imagery of three Suns; but only [one] 
Sun, and [one] beam, and one light issuing from the Sun, in the 
beam. Thus we acknowledge but one principle.” 

And he elsewhere explains the one principle, by other imagery : 


thy uoiay Te Ilarpos, apyny, xa pray Kas wnyny sivas Te “Tix. 


‘« That the essence of the Father, is the principle, and root, and 
fountain of the Son.” De Synod. Arim. et Sel. p. 920, Cudworth, 
p. 616. And Justin Martyr, in the second century, made use of 
both images before Athanasius. 

‘* Both the Father and the Son is God: the former, as it were, an 
exuberant fountain, the latter, as a stream derived from Him ; the 
former, as the Sun, the latter, as a ray extended from the Sun.” 
Cudworth, p. 595. 

Hence the primitive Fathers collected, that the three persons, 
though distinct in our conceptions of them, were inseparable in fact : 
that they were indivisibly united or conjoined together, as, the Sun is 
indivisible from its Jeam or ray ; and both, from its light; that they 
were intimately indwellingt in each other, the Father in the Son, 





* St. Paul borrowed this imagery from the primitive Jewish 
Church ; in which wisdom personified, is represented as ‘‘ a ray 
(awavyaca) of everlasting light; and an unspotted mirror of the 
energy of God, and an image (uxe») of his goodness.” Wisdom of 
Sol. vii. 26.—Dr. C. suggested this, p. 182. 

+ To express this indwelling, and pervading each other, the 
Greek Fathers invented the scholastic terms, mnvmapSc, and sumagiyuenes: 
Cadworth, p. 599, 617. . 
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and both Father and Son in the Holy Spirit; so as to constitute 
incor, one Divinity,” and to exert pias wpyuas, “ one energy,” 
action, or operation, ad extra, outwardly, or in relation to us. 
Codworth, p. 597, 598. 

And this is the Doctrine of the Church of England likewise, in 
her first Article, ‘* of Fatth in the Holy Trinity,” which Dr. C. igno- 
rantly disparages. 

“ There is but ong living and true Gop—everlasting, without 
body, parts, or passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; 
the maker and preserver of all things, both visible and invisible, — 
And in unity of this Godhead, there be THREE PRRsons of one 
substance, power, and eternity; Tue FaTuRR, THE Son, and TRE 
Hoty Guosr. 


ATHANASIAN CREED. 


With equal ignorance and prepossession, Dr. C. and his abettors, 
slander the Athanasian Creed, as the ‘‘ opprobrium of Christendom, 
and a deep blot on our national religion, a string of miserable alsur- 
dities, begun and ended with a sentence of trreversille damnation 
upon all that do not hold them as Christian verity.” P. 207. 

The conciseness and abstruseness. indeed, of some of the clanses 
of this Creed, rendering them liable to be misunderstood, and its 
laboured subtlety of explanation, hard to be understood, have given 
offence to some sober and rational Trinifarians, Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Tomiine, &c. as rather unfit for the use of ordinary Christians. 
But when properly understood and explained, it contains a form of 
sound words, which may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Scripture.” Art. VIII. 

I. The damnatory clauses, which have given the. most heinous of- 
fence to the Unitarian School, are warranted by Scripture. He that 
believeth (the Gospel) and is Laptixed (in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost) shall be saved: but he that disbe- 
heveth, shall be damned” —~(amisqcas xavaxg norte). Mark xvi. 15, 
16; Matt. xxviii. 19, 

Here lLaptism in the name of the Trinity, as we)l as Faith therein, 
it made an essential condition of eternal salvation ; but the obstinate 
and incorrigible disteliever, as distinguished from the simple unte- 
liever (¥ sipsver) shall incur eternal damnation ; as is evident from the 
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contrast, And the verb, xaraxgww, is frequently used in that sense, as 
ia Matt. xii. 41; 1 Cor. xi, 32; James v.Q; corresponding to the 
destruction of both soul and body in hell, or the punishment of hell. 
fire, at the day of judgment. Matt. x. 28 ; Mark ix. 43, 44; Matt. 
xili. 41,42; xxv. 41, 46; Rev. xx. 14, 15: a formidable phalanx 
of texts, (all unnoticed ia Dr. C.’s Index,) which all the sophistry and 
subterfuges ef their impugners will never be able to break, or creep 
through, or invalidate. 

3,4. These two clauses admirably express the true nature of the 
Catholic, or universal faith of the Christian Church :—* to worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity”---*' neither confounding the 
persons” with the Sabellians ; ‘‘ nor dividing the substance,” with the 
Arians.—(See the Explanations of the Primitive Fathers, in the last 
Letter.) 

g. ‘‘ The Father incomprehensible, &c.” This term is “ quite 
unintelligible to common readers,” as judiciously remarked by Bishop 
Burgess, Charge to the Clergy of St. David, 1818, p. 8, who usually 
misunderstood it for inconceivable, whereas it signifies immense, ‘ not 
to be comprehended, or confined by space.” The Latin Breviary reads, 
Pater immensus; &c. 

25, 26. *‘In this Trinity none is afore or after other; none is 
greater or less than another ; but the whole three persons are co-eler- 
nal together and co-equal.” 

Here the terms, “‘ afore or after” plainly relate to time or eternily ; 
as is evident from the parallel expréssion, ‘‘ co-eternal together ;” in 
like manner, as “ none is greater or less,” correspond to “ co-egual.” 

The former clause 25, has perhaps given the most general offence 
of any to uninformed readers, mistaking ‘‘ afore and after’’ as if re- 
lating to place, order, rank, or dignity, which was not in the contem- 
plation of the framer of the Creed. The three persons, indeed, are 
“* equal to each other in “ elernal power and Godhead.” Rom. i. 20. 
And to mark this equality, we presume, more fully, though the Fa 
ther is placed first in the Laptismal form, Matt. xxxviii. 19 ; The Son 
is placed first in the Apostolic Lenediction, or blessing, 2 Cor. xiii. 19 
and the Holy Ghost placed first, and the Father last, in the enumera- 
tion of Spiritual Gifts, 1 Cor. xii.4—6. Still, however, the whole 
tenor of Scripture, both of the Old and New Testament, marks 4 

priority, and a subordination of rank or diguity, in the three Persons 
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“ The God above,” Job xxxi, 28. ‘* The God most High, or Supreme,” 
Ps.lvi, 2; Acts xvi. 17, &c. &c. Of whom Christ is styled “‘ the Son,” 
both by dngels and Demons, Luke i. 32; Mark y.7. surely inti- 
mate diversity of rank. And while we are bound to honour the Son, 
(and the Holy Ghost also) according as we honour the Father,” Ps. 1. 
93; John v. 23; still we are required to ‘‘ ascribe unto God the ho- 
nour due unto his name,” as ‘‘ the One God and Father of All,” who 
isabove all, and through all, and in us all.” Ephes, iy.6. And this 
honour the Son himself repeatedly gave him. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the Son is not able to do any thing of himself, except 
whatsoever fie seeth the Father doing.”’—*‘ J can of mine own self do 
nothing.” Join v. 19,30. ‘* The Father is greater than I.” John xiv, 
28. The father is greater thanall.” John x.29. ‘ I am going to 
ascend to my Father, and your Father, and tomy God and your God.” 
John xx. 17. And even after his ascension, when he was in the fullest 
possession of transcendant glory, and invested with ‘‘ (he name above 
every name” (Phil. ii. 9.) ‘* King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” (Rev 
xix. 16) he still called the Father, ‘‘ my God,” thrice in one sentence. 
Rev. iii. 12. 

The Son, therefore, is subordinate to the Father, as touching his 
generation ; andthe Holy Ghost aubordinate to the Father end to the 
Son, as touching his procession from both. 

33. ‘ Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior 
tothe Father, as touching his manhood.” 

This is unquestionably true, but it does not convey the whole 
truth. Christ is inferior.te the Father, as touching his filiation or 
sonship, also before and after his manhood. And this clause, especially, 
leads us to suspect, that Athanasius himself was not the author of 
this Creed, because he inculcates the superiority of the Father to the 
Son, even in his divine nature, by the foregoing illustrations, and most 
expressly by the following: ém, mnyn Tw» ayaIwy amavrevisw o ees * 
meramos De im’ avTe meoyeoases 6 ‘Tig. “ Tuk Gov is the fountain of 
all good things; the Son ariver flowing from (or under) Him.” De 
Synod. Arim. et Sel. p. 920. 

Thy Seay tTeiada cig Eves STEP ELS KOQUONY TiV%, Tov Beov, Twy 
tAwy Tey TWRVTOKOKTOOK ALY, cuyxeparaiwartos xO cuvayer ta 
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“There is every necessity that the divine Trinity should be sum. 
med ap and collected, as under one head, into rue Gop, I mean, the 
Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe."* De Synod. Nicen. p. 375, 
Cudworth, p. 616. 

II. This mysterious doctrine of the Trinity.in Unity, was not con- 
fined to the true Church of God, under the Patriarchal, Mosaical, 
and Christian dispensations, as we have seen. Remarkable traces are 
to be found of it throughout the Heathen world likewise, though sadly 
corrupted by the reveries of vain philosophy, which, along with the 
knowledge and worship of the one True God, associated the invention 
and worship of ‘‘ Gods many, and Lords, or Mediators many.” 1 Cor. 
vili.5; 1 Tim. ii. 5; Rom. i.25; 2 Kings xvii. 29—33. 


PAGAN TRINITIES. 


Tue Inpian.—lIn the Isle of Elephanta, neat Bombay, there isa 
Cave and Temple, ef great extent, and of the remotest antiquity. It 





* “© As for that Creed, commonly called Athanasian, which was 
writtem a long time after, by some other hand ; since, at first, it de- 
rived all its authority either from the name of Athanasius, to whom 
it was entituled, or else because it was supposed to be an epitome or 
abridgment of his doctrine ; this, (as we conceive) is, therefore, to 
be in erpreted according to the tenor of that doctrine contained in the 
genuine writings of Athanasius, of whom we can think no otherwise, 
than as a_ person highly instrumental and serviceable to Diving Pro- 
ViDENCR, for the preserving of the Christian Church from lapsing, by 
Arianism, into a kind of Paganic and Idolatrous Christianity, in 
religiously worshipping of those which [the Arians] themselves con- 
cluded to. be creatures ; and by means of whom, especidlly, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which before fluctuated in some loose uncer- 
tainty, came to be more purctually stated and settled.” Cudworth, 
p. 620. 

This honourable testimony to the orthodory of Athanastus, from 
one so profoundly conversant in his writings, and the best expositor 
any where, perhaps, to be found, of the Scriptural doctrine of the Tri- 
nity in Unity, is, I trust, sufficient to redeem his character from the 
imputation of Platenism, or Latitudinariantsm. 
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js reckoned, by the Hindus, to have been the work of the gods. The - 


whole of the colossal statue, and of the spacious temple which con- 
tains it, is cut out of the solid rock of the mountain. It is one of 
the wonders of the world, and perhaps a grander effort of human Ja- 
bour and ingenuity than even the pyramids of Egypt. Like Mithra’s 
mystic cave, among the primitive Persians, and the /abyrinth of Egypt, 
which Herodotus admired still more than the pyramids, it probably 
was one of the earliest productions of the Magian religion, diffused 
so widely throughout the east and west,” From causes now unknown, 
the Hindus have long ceased to worship at this temple, preferring the 
obscene and horrid abominations of Juggervaut, as practised at 
Orissa and at Ishera, about eight miles from Calcutia, | 

Dr. Buchanan, who has described both, in his Christian Researches 
in India, visited this cave and temple in the year 1808, and saw, ia 
the colossal statue, consisting of one ody with three faces, each of 
them about five feet in length, the oldest representation of the Trinity 
in Unity, perhaps, in the whole world. There are some other tem- 
ples ‘* consecrated to this species of Trinity,” as Dr. Buchanan ob- 
serves, such as Perpenal, at Travancore, where the learned Indians 
still worship the Triune Ged. But at the temple of Juggernaut, in 
Orissa and Ishera, the great resort of popular worship, there are three 
idols, Juggernaut, the Moloch of the present age, whose sacrifices of 
self-devoted victims, ate not less numerous than these recorded of that 
“horrid king’ in Palestine. He is painted b/ack. Two other idols 
accompany him of a white and yellow colour, namely, Boloram and 
Subudra, his brother and sister, who all sit on thrones nearly of equal 
height, and receive equal adoration from their infatuated votaries, in 
this valley of Hinnom,” the emblem of Hell (Gehenna). See the 
Christian Researches, p.21, 25, 244, &c. 

The Hindus hold one God, whom they call Brahme, (the Creator,) 
evidently from the Hebrew, xv3, Barah, or Brah, creavit. Notwith- 
standing, they represent him as subsisting in three persons, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Seeva. And the figure of Brahma is represented ina 
sitting posture, with three hands, and three double faces, on one head, 
under a joint crown, surrounded with a circular glory. Asiat. Re- 
search. vol. i. p.243. The learned Indians belicve that his essence 
is infinitely removed from the comprehension of any mind but bis 
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own. And they suppose him to manifest his power by the operation 
of his Divine Spirit, whom they name Vishnu, (the Pervader) byt 
when they view the Deity in the light of Changer of Forms, they call 
him Seeva, (the Destroyer) and also Hara, (Master) Maha Deve, 
(great God) Iswara, Rudra, &c. 

Vishnu, the second person of their Trinity, is supposed to have 
been manifested in the flesh. Hence their mythological doctrine of 
the ten Avatars, descents, or special interpositions of Providence. 
The first of these Avatars is thus described by Jayaveda, the great 
lyric poet of India :— 

‘* Thou recorerest the Veda, (or Sacred Scripture,) in the water 
of the Ocean ef Destruction, placing it joyfully in the bosom of an 
ark, fabricated by thee, O Cesava, (long-haired), assuming the form 
of afisk. Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe.” This first 
Avatar, therefore, evidently began at the Deluge. 

In the eighth Avatar, Vishnu, or Cesava, assumed the human form 
of Chrishna, who when a boy, slew the terrible serpent Ca/ya, and 
a number of giants and demons, and afterwards returned to heaven. 
And in the temple of Elephanta there is a sculptured figure of 
- Chrishna trampling on the Serpent. Here seems to be an evident 
reference to the primeval prophecy of the seed of the woman, destined 
to bruise the Serpent's head, in the person of Christ. Carishna is 
worshipped even to this day; and the remains of his magnificent 
pagoda are still to be seen at Mathura. The sect of Hindus adore 
him with enthusiastic devotion ; they say that he was distinct from 
all the Avatars, being the person of Vishnu himself, while the other 
Avatars had only an ansa, or portion of his divinity. How remarka- 
bly does this correspond to Christ, ‘‘ the Lord of ail,” ia whom 
‘* dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead, bodily,” or substantially. 
Act. x.36; Col. ii. 9. 

These three persons, Brahma, Vishnu, and Seeva, are supposed to 
be mystically represented by the three letters of the most sacred 
name, Aum; or, as it is usually pronounced, Om, which signifies Le- 
ing or substance, and was applied, with some slight variation, to the 
Supreme Berne, from the rising to the setting sun. Aun, Aon, and 
Oa, in Palestine, and Egypt, (from the Hebrew px, of, jx.) vy and 
O» in Greece, Yn or Un, in China ; and Omsk, in the ancient {risa lat . 


guage. 
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It is remarkable, that Brahmé, when understood of the Supreme 


Being, is in the neuter gender, resembling the ro i> xm to avTo Unwew 
of Scripture ; but Brahma, in the masculine, is considered as the first 
person of their Trinity, according to the Munava Sastra : 

“ THatT WHICH 15, the invisible cause, eternal, self-existing, but 
unperceived, Lecoming masculine from neuter, is celebrated among all 
creatures by the name of Brahma.” And a sublime description is 
furnished by the Bhagavat, in the following “ scrupulously literal 
translation” of Sir Wiliiam Jones, from the original Sanscrit : 

** Even I was, even at first, not any other thing ; 
That which exists, unperceived, Supreme : 
Afterwards, 1 aM THAT WHICH I3: 

And He wuHo Must REMAIN am J," 

This bears a remarkable analogy to Rev. i, 8.——This article is col- 
lected from Sir William Jones's curious Essay on the Gods of Italy, 
Greece, and India. Asiat. Researches, vol. i. p.242—262. Bucha- 
nan's Christian Researches in India, p.244, &c. Second Edition. 
Carwithin's View of the Brahminical Religion; Bampton Lecture, 
p.321; and Hales’s New Analysis, &c. vol. iii. p. 180, 505. 

2. Perstan Trinity. The primitive Magian Theology was 
simple and pure. The following sublime description of the Supreme 
Being, ws furnished by the first Zoroaster : 

“ Tue Gop is [represented] having a hawk's head. He is the 
first, incorruptille, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most unlike every 
thing, the Leader (or Author) of all good, unbrilatle, the best of the 
good, the wisest of the wise: He is also the Father of equitable law 
and justice, self-taught, perfect, and the inventor of the natural 
Holy.” 

This admirable description of the attributes of our Derry, pre- 
served by Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 1, cap. ult. p.42, (which 
may also be seen in Hales's New Analysis, yol. III. p. 41, note,) 
is disgraced, however, by the Frontispiece, representing him with a 
Hawk's head! expressive in reality of his sharp-sightedness; with 
one glance viewing the whole creation throughout the universe. 
That Zoroaster, indeed, could have understood this literally, is impos- 
sible, because it would be utterly inconsistent with the spiritual 
attributes immediately following. This is, perhaps, the earliest 
instance on record, of symbolical representation. blended with pure 
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spiritual description. And, in this respect, it is highly curious, as 
furnishing, perhaps, the first specimen of these Animal Hieroglyphics, 
attributed to the Deity so copiously in Egyp?,* still to be found on their 
ancient monuments: which, when the recondite or mystical meaning 
came to be lost in process of time, produced all that grovelling 
polytheism and revolting idolatry which corrapted the primitive 
Theology and Religion of the Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans. 

The primitive Magian Trinity consisted of Mithras, Oromasdes, 
and dhriman. The first, Mithras, signifying, ‘‘ Greatest” in the 
Persian language, was the Supreme God, dwelling in Light inac- 
cessible, whom they worshipped in the darkness of the cave. The 
second, was Oromasdes, “ Holy Lights,” or ‘the Light" of the 
World ;—the third, AAriman, ‘* foul or vile,” was the Devil, or 
principle of evil; whom they held to be independent of God, the 
uncreated principle of good, until the end of the world ; when the 
good shall be assigned to its proper world, heaven; and the evi/, to its 
world, hell. This error of two independent principles, God conde- 
scended to refute, by Jsaiah, in his famous prophecy respecting 
Cyrus, King of Persia. 

** Tam Tue Lorp, and none else ; beside me there is no Gop :— 
{ form light, and create darkness; I make peace, and create evil, 
I rag Lorp do all these.’ Isa. xlv. 5—7. 

From Jhn Skakna we learn, that Zoroaster was not the author of 
this religion. He ascribes it to Kai-umarath, the illustrious founder 
of the Pishdadian dynasty, B.C. 2190, and the contemporary of 
Terah, Abraham's father, in the ninth generation after the deluge. 
The purity of the patriarchal religion, in Arabia, is evinced at a 
still earlier period, in the immortal book of Job, who flourished in 
the seventh generation after the deluge, about B. C. 2337. See the 
Articles of the Theology and Morality of Jol, and of the Pishdadian 
Kings, and an Account of the primitive Magian Religion, in Hales's 
New Analysis, &c. vols. Il. and IIT. 


~ 


* The Hawk was reckoned among the most sacred of the Egyptian 
animal Gods; and Herodotus informs us, that whoever killed one, 
even involuntarily, was sure to be put todeath, It was then reckoned 
an emblem of the Sun. Herod, B. II. cap. 65. 
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3. Eovrrian Trinity. The Supreme Being, under the title of 
fun, or. On, was still worshipped in Egypt, in the time of the 
Patriarch Joseph, who was married to the daughter of Potipherah, 
the High Priest, B. C. 1872. Gen. xli.45, 50. Though On was 
afterwards degraded toa title of the Sua. Their primitive Trinity 
consisted of Osztris, Isis, and Neith. The first person Osir-is, 
dropping the Greek termination, was probably derived from the 
Hebrew or Egyptian, Jo-sihor, or Jo-sihr, signifying ‘‘ Jove the 
black ;” for Sihor, or Sihr, was a title of the River Nile, in Scrip- 
ture, signifying dlack,* Josh. xiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18; the compound, 
eorresponding tO Zavg xeAaweOnes, ‘© Jove black-clouded,” in Homer, 
“ for clouds and darkness are round about him.” Ps. xcvii. 2. 
And the Egyptians held, that the first principle of all things, was 
exoves aywsoy, ‘* darkness unknowable,” which is indirectly combated 
in Scripture: ‘ Gop is fight, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
}Johni.5. The Osiris and Jsis of the Egyptians, were the J/swara 
and /sa of the Hindus. 

Isis, the supposed wife of Osiris, was most probably derived from 
the Hebrew J/sha, ‘‘ woman,” applied to Eve, ‘‘ the mether of all 
living.” Gen. iii. 20. And when Osiris was degraded into the Sun, 
Ins was turned into the earth, which receives her prolific powers 
from the Sun. | 

Neith, or ‘‘ Wisdom,” had a temple at Sais, in Lower Egypt, 
with this celebrated inscription ; resembling the Jndian. 

Eyw tis wav To YEYVOVOS, HAL OVy HAF ETCMEVON, 
Kas tov ecco wemdov udsig mw SuntG arexaruler. 
** Jam aut that hath been, and is, and shall be: 
And my vail, no mortal yet uncovered.” 
Hales’s New Analysis, vol. II. p. 1220 
This was that primeval Wispom personified, so finely described as 


the first Lorn of the Father, in Proverbs. | Li | 
“ Tue Lorp got Mg, the beginning of his way, at in 
. Before his works of old. BB kt 


From eternity was 1 ordained, from first, 





* Its sand was black. Et viridem AEgyptum nigrd fecundat arend, 
—Vireit. 
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Long before the earth. 
When as yet there were no depths [of the sea,] 
Twas corn: 
When as yet there were no fountains springing with water, 
Before the mountains were established, before the hills, 
Was I born.’ Prov. ix. 22~—25. 

Curisr, who was * lorn unto us Wispom From Gop,’ 1 Cor. j, 
30, assumed the title of Wispom, compare Luke xi. 40, with 
Matt. xxiii. 34; and declared that W1spom shall be justified of all 
her Children,” Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 35, Hales's New Analysis, 
Vol. IL. p. 399. 

But in process of time, as On and Osiris, were degraded into the 
Sun ; so Neith or Wisdom, was degraded into the Serpent, Serapis, 
whose temple was the most magnificent in Egypt: and Serpent 
Worship became general from the rising to the setting Sun ; gradually 
introduced by ‘* the Old Serpent, called the Devil and Satan, 
deceiving the whole world,” till the coming of Curist. Rev. xii. 9. 

4. Grecian Trinitigs. The most ancient of their Trinities, 
was borrowed from the Egyptian, consisting of Zevs, Jove; Aunty, 
Ceres; and ASxm, Wisdom cr Pallas; the first corresponding to 
Osiris, as we have seen ; the second, Anuntyp, “ Mother-earth,” to 
Isis; and ASnm, to Nui, or Ny9as, reversed, or read backwards; 
according to the ingenious conjecture of the learned Cudworth, 
p. 309—34:. 

The worship of Neth, or Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom, was 
introduced from Sais, in Egypt, by Erectheus, B.C. 1399, who 
built a temple to the Goddess, in the Acropolis, or citadel. He also 
instituted the festival of Panatkenea, and rites and mysteries of 
Ceres, at Eleusis, the most sacred and venerable in all Greece; which 
was remotely derived from the feast of Talernacles among the 
Israelites. See Hales's New Analysis, vol. II. p. 1228, 1229, and 
Dissertation on the Eleusinian Mysteries, vol. M1. p. 177, &c. 

Hesiod and Homer were the grand corrupters of the primitive 

Grecian Theology, by their Gods many, and Lords many. | 
' The Orphic Trinity consisted of Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus. 
In his Mythology, anterior to the Poetic, the supreme principle of 
Creation, was represented as threefold, BsAn, ees, Zan, “ Counse!, 
Light, Life.” All these are remarkably introduced in Scripture. 
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« Light” and ‘ Life,” applied to Christ, John i. 4; and also 
«¢ Counsel,” Luke vii. 30, which is plainly synonymous with Wisdom, 
er the Oracle. 

The Platonic Trinity consisted of 1, s Mary, “vos Fate,” 
whom the Platonists reckoned Avte O» ‘‘ Being itself,” and ro wyaSer, 
“ the good,” in the neuter gender, like the Jndians and Egyptians ; 
2.8Nes, ‘the mind,” or ¢Aoyos, “the Oracle.” and & Anpsspyoc, 
“ the framer of the World,” whom they represented as inferior to 
the first; and 3. 4 Yuyn re xoepu, ‘6 the soulof the World.” 

The first, Plato called anyn rns @eorntes, ‘* the fountain of the 
Godhead,” and vw nysmoves nas ati wavtog marnp, ‘ the Father of the 
Leader, and cause of all.” And the Leader ( Nagid) was a remark- 
able title of Christ in the Old Testament. 1 Chron. ¥.2; Micah 
y.2; Daniel ix. 25; Matt. ii. 6. 

These three persons of Plato’s Trinity, were not only eterna/, 
but necessarily existing. For the first could not subsist without 
the second, which was called Avrecogie, ‘* Wisdom itself; nor 
the first and second without the third. He held that Neg ess 
yitisns TS wavter atx, ** Mind is cognate wiih the [first] cause 
of all things.’ Which in the language of the Nicene Fathers, 
was expressed by, ‘‘ the Son was ouowows, of the same substance with 
the Father,” and, therefore, not a creature. And this was, indeed, 
the Alhanasian doctrine, as expressed by Athanasius himself, 


i aidiG esi 6 UG, en nv xlicua, es ds xlicwa tTuyyevesr, ux nv 
aidiG. 

* If the Son be eternal, he was no creature, but if he was a 
creature, he was not eternai.” And this was bis grand and decisive 
argument against Arius; whe held that Christ bad a beginning, 
mots enn. “ Therewasa time when he was not,” And, there- 
fore, that he was guilty of idolatry, in worshipping a creature. 

The following judicious reflection on the superiority of the 
Christian Trinity above the Platonic, we owe to the Ortbodox Cud- 
worth. Pp. 560. 

“‘ The Christian Trinity, though a mystery, is much more 
agreeable to. Reason, than the Platonic or Pseudo- Platonic Trinity. 
For when the Platonists and Pythagoreans interpret their third God, 
or last hypostasis (or person) of their Trinity, to be cither the world 
[itself] or else a Yorn syxeousec, “* @ mundane soul,’ such an imme- 
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diate soul thereof, as together with the world zs body, make Up one 
animal (Cwov euspuxov) and God ; as there is plainly too great a leap 
here betwiat their second and third hypostasis, sodo they delase the 
Deity therein too rauch, and confound God and the Creature together ; 
laying a foundation aot only for Cosmo-latry, or World idolatry in 
general, but alse for the grossest and most sottish of all iddlatries, the 
worshipping of the znanimate parts of the world themselves ; in pre- 
tence, as parts and members of this great Mundane Animal, and 
Sensille God.” 

“ The world by wisdom, knew not God.” 1 Cor.i.21. And 
the illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles, so conversant in their Theology, 
introduces his remarks on the superiority of the Christian, 1 Cor. 
viii. 4—7, as we have seen No. 13, with the following fine 
reflection. ~ 

[Human] Knowledge puffeth up ; [Divine] Love edifieth : 

If any one think that he knoweth any thing [of Gop,}] 

He knoweth nothing yet, as he ought to know : 

But if any one love Gov, the same [Gop] is known by him.” 
1 Cor. viii. 1—3. 

Pythagoras, Orpheus, and Plato, all travelled to Egypt and the 
east, in quest of knowledge, and derived their Theology, with many 
variations and distortions, ultimately from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Proclus, the Commentator of Plato, called it @romagadores excroyia, 
‘A Theology of divine Tradition.”’ And the great superiority of 
the Hebrew and Chaldean Divines, especially Moses, the author of 
the Pentateuch, was freely acknowledged by their oldest Oracles and 
Poets. The Clarian Oracle, instituted about a century before the 
Trojan wat, bears the following honourable testimony to them. 

Mavos Xxadusor copinv Aaxov nd ap SEBeasci, 
Avroyevntoy Avaxra TEBuComevos QEON ATTON. 

‘© Wisdom was allotted to the Chaldeans and Hebrews alone; 
Worshipping the self-existing King, Gop Hinsetr.” 

And in the Orphic verses cited by Onomacritus, the following is 
.cited from the Books of Moses ; 

Apynv ATTOL eywy, apa nas Mecov nde Tedrcurtny. 

Qs AcyS Apyatwr, ws Ydoyens dierazev, 

Ex QEOG@EN yrwuaics AaBwv xara dirraxa Secor. 

“Gop Himastr, having beginning, middle, and ending: as the 
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Ancients say, as the Waterborn [{ Moses] prescribed; who received a 
double Tablet of Laws, from tue Derry.” And the following ge- 
nuine fragments of the Sibylline Oracles, is cited by Pausanias : 

Zevg nvy Zeve esty Zeve ecoeras® Cl weyarr Zev. 

“Jove was, Joveis; Jove willbe: O Great Jove.” 

This title Zevs itself was ultimately derived from the Hebrew Ja- 
non, signifying ‘© Unity.” 

Josephus also acknowledged, that the wisest of the Greeks thought 
like the Jews concerning THe Deity; but dared not to publish the 
troth of their doctrine to the vulgar, prepossessed with other opinions. 
Contr. Apian, lib. ii. And so, indeed, said Plato himself: ‘‘ That 
as it was hard to find out THe Makgr and Farner of ALL, so was 
it impossible to speak of him to all persons.’ Hence, he, and his 
Master, Socrates, the wisest of the Greeks, timidly acquiesced in the 
vulgar and fabulous Theology. Cudwerth, p. 542. Hales’s New Ana- 
lysis, vol. iii. p. 492. 

§. Tue Latin Trinity. Thisconsisted of Jove or Jupiter; Juno 
matrona, or Cybele, the Mother of the Gods; and Pallas, the goddess 
of Wisdom, as intimated by an ancient Poet : 

Trina in Tarpeio fulgent consortia templo. 
** A Trinity of Gods shines in the Capitol."—Cudworth, p. 450, 

We may here trace, from the New Analysis, &c. the progress of 
the corruption of the primitive Theology and Worship. 

1, The Zabian Idolatry, or worship of the Heavenly Host, and the 
Elements of Nature, was first introduced into Chaldea, in the age of 
Nimrod, «« the Rebel,” about the fifth generation after the Deluge. 
He was the Bali, or Bala, the son of Ramah, of the Indians ; the 
Baal, of the Phenicians ; the Bel, or Belus, of the Assyrians and 
Greeks ; and was himself worshipped, under the name of Orion, 
“the mighty hunter before the Lord,” in the constellation of that 
hame, or Canis Major and Minor, supposed to have been translated to 
Heaven, and there still pursuing his favourite game, Ursa Major and 
Minor: and along with them, or before them, the worship of the 
Sun and Moon. 

This Zalian idolatry, beginning in Chaldea, had reached Aralia, 
in Job’s time, about the seventh generation after the Deluge, who ex- 
pressed, in lively terms, his abhorrence of the adoration of the 
Sun and Moon: xxxi, 26—28. 
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‘If I beheld the light [of the Sun] when shining, 
Or the Moon advancing in splendor, 
And my heart were enticed in secret, 
Or my hand kissed by my mouth ; 
Even this would be a judicial crime, 
For I should have lied unto Gop asove.” 

And we learn, from Sir William Jones, that ‘* the people of 
Yemen, (Arabia) very soon fell into the fatal error of adoring the 
Sun and the firmament ; for even the third in descent from Yoktan, 
[in the seventh generation after the Deluge] took the surname of 
Abdu-Shams, or ‘‘ Servant of the Sun,” and his family, we are assured, 
paid particular honour to that luminary. Other tribes worshipped the 
planets and fixt stars.” Asiat. Research. vol. ii. p.9. This is a most 
curious coincidence of Sacred and Profane History and Chronology. 

2. The next innovation and corruption of the Patriarchal Theo- 
logy, seems to have originated from the allegerizing genius of the 
Magian and Egyptian Priests, veiling the divine perfections and attri- 
butes under various animal types and reseml lances, as we have seen 
in Zoroaster’s representation of the sharp-sightedness of the Derry, 
by a “ Hawk's head.” And thus the Supreme Sprarr was degraded 
by allusions to Bulls, and Cows, and Calves; Dogs and Cats, Sere 
prents and Crocodiles, Storks, and Ichneumons, &c, and all the mon« 
strous and revolting Polytheism of the Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, 
and Romans, framed at first allegorically, or mystically, to cloak theit 
Theology from the vulgar, or the uninitiated: but afterwards, when 
the meaning of the symbols was forgotten or lost, it degenerated into 
the most grovelling destial worship. 

3. The third stage of innovation seems to have been the deifying 
dead men, or the worship of Demi-gods and Heroes. This, though 
introduced later than the former, might have prevailed earlier, and 
spread more widely, from the adulation of their children or subjects ; 
and it is represented, by Sanchoniatho, as immediately succeeding the 
_ Zabian Idolatry, which seems to be confirmed also by the foregoing 
case of Nimrod. And, undoubtedly, Hesiod’s Gods of the Golden 
Age began with Saturn, or Adam, as borrowed from the Egyptian 
mythology. Saturn was also made the first God of the Silver Age, 
Noah; and his-three sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, were the 
representatives of Japheth, Shem, and Ham, in Homer, and in the 
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Old Egyptian Chronicle.—(See the authorities referred to, Hales’ 
New Analysis, vol.iii. pp. 495, 496. 

From this review, we seem to be fully warranted in maintaining, 
that “‘ the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity was not only the doctrine 
of the Gospel, but also.of the Law and the Prophets, and as old as the 
Creation,” subsisting among the oldest and most polished nations of 


antiquity, the Hebrews, Chaldeans, Persians, Indians, Egyptians, 


Greeks, and Latins ; and on the other hand, Uniiarianism, as pro- 
fessed by Dr. C. an impious novelty, introduced by Heresy, against the 
Apostolic and Catholic Faith, and condemned as such, by the oldest 
and best-informed Fathers of the Church, as shewn in the foregoing 
Letter. And, in the language of the profoundly-learned Cudworth, 
p.560, “‘ We shall conclude here, with confidence, that the Christian 
Trinity, though there be very much of mystery in it, yet is there no- 
thing at all of plain contradiction to the undoubted principles of hau 
man reason, that is, of impossibility, to be found therein: as the 
Atheists would pretend, who cry down all for nonsense and absolute 
impossilidity, which their dull stupidity cannot reach to, or their ine 
fatuated minds easily comprehend.” 

“ And it were to be wished that some Religionists and Trinitarians 
did not here symbolize too mueh with them, in affecting to represent 
the mystery of the Christian Trinity as a thing directly contradictious 
to all Auman reason and understanding: and that, perhaps, out of de- 
sign to make men surrender up themselves and consciences in a Llind 
and implicit faith, wholly to their guidance ; as also to debauch their 
understandings by this means, to the swallowing down other opinions 
of theirs, (Transubstantialion, &c.) plainly repugnant to human fa- 


culties."* 
INSPECTOR. 


June 29, 1816, 
(To be continued.) 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, 





Sir, 
I trust you wiil not deem unseasonable a few comments on some 
late speeches on the Popish claims. Mr. Grattan asserts that the 


Irish Roman Catholic petition for emancipation, ‘ in such away, and 
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under such. circumstances, as may render it satisfactory and unob; 

tionable to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” Has Mr. G. then 
forgotten that they are not disposed to accept it in such a way, and 
under such circumstances? The Protestants require some securities 
for the preservation of their church. In this demand they are sup- 
ported by those strenuous assettors of the Popish claims, Messrs, 
Grattan and Canning, Sir J. C. Hippisley, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Lord Grenville. But the Roman Catholics, in their refusal of the 
Relief-Bill of May, 1813, disclaimed all provisions of security ; and 
their communicative orator, Dr. Dromgole, let the cat out of the bag, 
acknowledging, without any reservation, that ‘they had no securities 
to give,” and that “ totake an oath, not to seek directly or indivetly 
the subversion of the Protestant Church, would be to abuse the divine 
command —go, teach all nations.” Even in regard to that pretence 
of a security, the veto (which no Protestant can deem a security at 
all) they are divided in opinion whether to grant or to refuse it. Mr, 
G. attaches considerable merit to the discretion and moderation with 
which the Roman Catholics now bring forward their claims; and 
seems hence to infer that their petition ought to be complied with, 
In other words, that as they had failed in their attempts hitherto to 
intimidate us by threats, we are now to suffer them (o cajole us into 
their measures, by a semblance of discretion and moderation. But 
we may be permitted to put one question, Can the discreet and mode- 
rate undertake to answer for all their brethren ? Can they direct the 
sentiments, or restrain the violence, of those who know neither dis- 
cretion ner moderation? . But the merits of the question rest not on 
the discretion or indiscretion, the moderation or intemperance, of the 
petitioners. It is the spirit which animates the body, the'r avowed 
tenets and principles, against which it is necessary to guard. Can 
we then with safety admit unconditionally to an equality of privileges, 
of political power, and legislative authority, persons unalierably 
hostile to our Protestant Church, and consequently to our civil Con- 
stitution which supports that Church ; persois who, paying only a 
divided allegiance to their lawful sovereign, acknowledge the supre- 
macy of a foreign power ; and whoconsider the Protestant Establish- 
ment in this country as the sole obstacle to the restoration of their own 
Church ? As long as they continue to maintain the blasphemous 
tenet of Ivfallibility, and the untenable doctrine of Papal Supremacy, 
unauthorized alike by Scriptare, by reason, by history, and the law 
of the land, and now rejected even by Popish states, we cannot meet 
them on equal terms. Mr. G. next states, that “the Pope was 
willing to grant the Veto, and to accede to Oaths of Allegiance ; that 
as soon as the Legislature should promulgate the Act of Emancipation 
‘ founded on these principles, [which being liable at any time to be 
revoked, cannot be considered as fixed securities} his Holiness would 
send a brief to all the Catholics of the United Kingdom, in which 
he would publish his sense of the generosity of the powertul British 
Government, and exhort them to still more solid Joyalty to theif 
angust King.” What an admirable instance of courtesy and com- 
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jsance toa race of heretics! How grateful-a return for repealing 
the laws which abolished his usurped supremacy! How gracious 
the intention to re-animate the drooping spirit of loyalty! And can 
a greater insult be offered to truly loyal men, than to exhort them te 
loyalty? Can a fouler reproach be fastened upon Englishmen, than 
the need of a Papal Brief to stimulate that duty of allegiance, 
which attaches to them at their birth, and which no usurped autho- 
tity can ever abrogate? Ere long, I presume we may expect the 
Grand Se gnicr to dispatch an estafféte to his subjects resident in this 
country, requiring them to submit peaceably to the laws and ordi 
nances of 4 government which affords them protection and security Hf 
When Mr. G. talks of securites, it were well if. he would produce 
some, such as would be acceptable and satisfactory to the Protestants, 
He protesses indeed, ‘‘ Here are the terms which you yourselves 
proposed—here are the securities which you required.” But they 
are nt forth-coming. The feeble and immature propositions intro- 
duced into the intended Relief Bill, werealiké rejected by the Pro- 
testants as insufficient securities, and by the Roman Catholics, as 
desiructive of their religion, and the rights and immunities of their 
Church. Nor is it likely that the latter will ever consent to any 
adjustment or security, as long as they regard the Protestant Church 
as no true Church, as excluded from the pale of salvation ; and, ia 
the spirit of Dr. Dremgole, consigned to destraction. But the Pope, 
it seems, is disposed to grant the Veto, to allow our Protestant King 
(most gracious favour !) the exercise of a prerogative attached to his 
crown, a prerogative which I apprehend no Popish sovereign in 
Europe would ever suffer his Holiness to interfere with. Can such 
concession, however, be deemed a sufficient security by any Pro- 
testant, who considers that the Pope may revoke i: at bis pleasure, 
or that his successor may cancel it; and who bears in mind the 
immutable principle of the Romish Church, not to tolerate any other 
religion ? A case in point bas recently occurred : the Pope lately 
declared to the King of the Netherlands, that ‘‘ the toleration of 
several religious is contrary to the principles of the Catholic Charch;™ 
thus supporting the opposition of the Belgian Catbolic Bishops to 
the tolerant views of their Sovereign. So whilst Roman Catholics, 
not content with full toleratiun, are claiming political power in this 
country, they themselves refuse to tolerate any religion but their own. 


«Is not their claim then to be admitted to power in a Protestant 
Country, a monstrous insult? But Jet Mr. G. exhibit something in 


the shape of security. Or rather, let the Roman Catholics come 
forward without reserve, and declare frankly what securities they are 


able and willing to accord. To this, however, they seem pointedly 
- disinclined. As a proof of their sentiments as well as their temper, 


they have of late given vent tothe most unqualified abuse and invec- 


tive against Nir J. C. Hippisley, one of their warmest advocates, 


use, anxious for some securities against the encroaching inter- 


ference of Papal power, he proposed a Select Committee for the 


purpose of making inquiries, and investigating details on the subject. 
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Tn Lord Castlereagh’s speech, I observe, with surprize, the Pone 
styled “ the Head of the Catholic Charch.” A moment's recollectien 
will remind his Lordship, that, as Bishop of Rome, the Pope jg 
merely the Head of the Roman Churels, that he has nothing to do 
with the Catholic, that is, the Universal Church of Christ. Asa 
Protestant, Lord Castlereagh needs not this information ; I merely 
note the misnomer, to prevent any ignorant quotation of the words ag 
authority. His Lordship observes, ‘* It was not for Parliament to 
go into a religious controversy, or to weigh disputes on points of 
doctrine that occupied whole volumes.” The revolution, happily 
for us, settled those matters, and fixed the Government and the Legis- 
Jature essentially and avalterably Protestant. This is specifically 
what his Lordship denominates, “ the fundamental policy of the 
Constitution,” by a stedfast’ adherence to which, we may hope to 
remove al] occasion of religious controversy, or doctrinat disputes, 
But (proceeds his Lordship) it was a most essential feature in the 
policy’ of the Church and of the Government, to “ exclude the inters 
JSerence of a foreign power.” Truth will out! There spake the 
staunch Protestant! There is the death-blow of Papal supremacy ! 
€an his Lordship then imagine that the concession of a Veto, or the 
domestic nomination of Bishops, would effectually exclude the inters 
ference of a foreign power? By no means. We might still be 
liable to the baleful recurrence of Papal bulls and briefs, mandates 
and: rescripts, or even to’ the more odious infliction of excommu- 
fications, deprivations, depositions, and Smithfield fires. These 
terrific visitants disappeared with the dawn of reformation. And 
shall we, by repealing the restrictive statutes enacted to prevent their 
return, rashly hazard our self-preservation, our Protestant existence? 
That great Minister, and constitutional Statesman, Mr. Pitt, would 
never consent to repeal them without some substitute equally effica- 
Cious' and secure [See Mr. Gifford’s Life of Mr. Pitt, chap. 46; and 
Mr. Tomline’s Speech in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 
¥806.] What substitute he had in contemplation, the writer of his 
Life does not inform us. But there can be little expectation of 
security for a Protestant establishment, as long as certain provisions 
of the 4th Council of Lateran, imposing obligations on Roman 
Catholics incompatible with theic duty toa Protestant Government, 
remain in force as the established law of that church. ‘‘ If any 
temporal Lord neglect to purge bis dominions of heretical corruption, 
fier being required and adménished by the church so todo, let 
Kim be immediately bound in the chains of excommunication ; and 
if he shall contumaciously refuse to make satisfaction, and to submit 
himself to the church within the year, let this be signified to the 
Pope, who shall thereupon declare his subjects absolved from their 
allegiance, and proclaim his territories open to the just seizure and 
occupation of Catholic powers, who, after they bave exterminated 
the heretics, shall possess them without controul, and preserve them 
in the purity of the faith. We decree, that not only those who 
profess heretical tenets, but all receivers, protectors, and favourers of 
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heretics are ipso facto excommunicated ; and we strictly ordain and 
command, that, after any such shall be publicly branded with excom- 
munication, if they shall refuse to make satisfaction, and submit 
themselves to the church within a year, they shall be infamous, nor 
shall they be admitted to any public office or council, nor to elect 
any persons to such, nor to give testimony in any cause; neither 
shall they. be capable of making wills, nor of succession, as heirs or 
representatives to any estate ; they shall be incapable of sueing in any 
court, but may themselves be sued ; if any such person shall happen 
to be a judge of any court, his sentence shall be null and void, nor 
shall any cause be prosecuted before him ; if ‘he shall happen to be 
an advocate, he shall not be admitted to practice; if a notary, 
instruments drawn up, prepared, witnessed, or executed by him, 
shall be void and of no effect, but condemned with their guilty 
framer ; and we command that the same rule be observed in all similar 
cases. But if he bea clergyman, let him be deposed both ab officio 
and beneficio, that as his crime is the greater, so the greater may be 
his punishment.” Hear next a modern expositor, Dr. Troy, in his 
pastoral Letter of 1793. ‘* It is a fundamental article of the Roman 
Catholic Faith, that the Pope, or Bishop of Rome, is successor to 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. In that See he enjoys, by divine 
tight, a spiritual and ecclesiastical supremacy, not only of honour 
and rank, but of real jurisdiction and authority, in the Universal 
Chureh. Roman Catholics conceive this point as clearly established 
in the Scriptures, and by the constant tradition of the Fathers ia 
every age, as it is by the express decisions of their general councils, 
which they consider as infallible authority in points of doctrine,” 
Whilst such offensive canons, such penal statutes, disgraceful alike 
to those who enacted, and to those who tolerate them, remain unre- 
pealed in the Roman code, are Protestants to be called upon to repeal 
unconditionally their restrictive statutes? Are they to be required 
to place Roman Catholics in a more advantageous situation than 
themselves, by allowing them the same privileges, without subjecting 
them to similar conditions ? Is this equality? Is. this impartiality ? 
Attend now to the quiet good sense of a sound Protestant. ‘ It 
@ppears to me to be a duty incumbent on all Roman Catholics, who 
assert their right to a full participation of political power, not merely 
to make general professions of loyalty and attachment to the Con- 
stitution, but explicitly to disclaim the authority of this Council of 
Lateran ; for if that be deemed binding, as Dr. Troy maintains the 
decisions of all General Councils to be, to assert that no danger can 
accrue to a Protestant Gavernment from the admission of their claims 
toan equality of political power, is to offer an insult to the common 
sense of the nation. Every one must wish to see Roman Catholics 
ip possession of every privilege compatible witp the safety of the 
establishment ;. but when their Prelates are bound by an oath to the 
resistance and persecution of all the Members of the Established 
Church, and are also subjected to a foreign authority claiming the 
tight of absolvying subjects from their oaths of allegiance, every 
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consistent Protestant must enter, hjs ‘protest against the admission 
of claims, which, under these circumstances, cannot but be regarded 
as totally incompatible with the'safety of the British Constitution ip 
rn 2 tates E [Gifford’s Life of Pitt, chap. 46, vol. 6, p. 567, 
&c 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
June 29th, 1816. 
ere eecen careers eta a NESTE Ae AR A Rn TL 
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The Spanish Dictionary of Newman, greatly tiipioted by Mr, 
Brown, which bas been so Jong in the press, is now nearly completed, 
The number of words added exceeds three thousand, including all 
the terms of art, manufactures, and commerce, many. of which are 
to be found in ne other Dictionary whatever. 


In a few days will be published, a new and interesting Novel, in 
2 vols. entitled ‘‘ Self Deception,” by Miss Emma Parker. 


New Publication. 

+ Noreson the West. Indies ; including Observations relative to the 
Creoles and Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the Indians of South 
“America ; interspersed with remarks upon the seasoning or. Yellow 
Fever of Hot Climates. The Second Edition, with addixional Letters 
from Martinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo ; and aproposal for the 
Emancipation of the Slaves, By Gees Pinckard, M. D. &c. &e, 
three vols. Svo. 
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Errata in the Last tata 


Page 534, 1. 12, for “‘ three” r. some 
539, 1. 23, for “ lave” r. dime—last line sis one, dele ** be” after “ to” 
543, 1.21, for “ motives” r. notions — 
551, |. 13, tor “ speculations” r. speculators 
$53, 1. 31, for “actually” r. actively 
a © 17, for “ treasare” r. treasure 
$55, 1. é, for * ni” x. sophist—1. 9, for “ mortal” r. mental. 
556, |. 16, for “ ena r. depreeuted 
559, i, 5 from the » for “* considerations” r. consideration 
. §60,.1, 5 fiom the Sale for ‘* as’’ r, is 
1, 1. 25, dele“ of at” after « adoption” 
fez l. 5, for “rendered” vr. judged 
l. i dele the inverted commas at the beginning of the line—* 
last-line, for “* dreaded” r. decided 
564, 1. 6, for “ dissension” r. disposition — 1.9, for “ collated” ty 
collected : 
565, 1. 3, for “ Pitt's” rv. Pitt 
566, 1. 17, for “ in’ r. or—l. 25, for *‘ work” r. wish; and place @ 
comma after “ animate” 
567, 1. 2, for “ declaration” r. declamation—1, 7, for “ these” r. thotee 
i, 24, after “ cant” insert of 
574, note, |. 3 from the bottom, dele “ of ® atter “ worst.” 





